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THE FAR BLUE HILLS. 


BY BAMUEL V. COLE. 





I lift my eyes and ye are always there, 

Wrapped in the folds of the imperial air, 

And crowned with gold of morn or evening rare, 
O far blue hills! 


Around you break the lights of heaven all, 

There rolls away the Titan’s splendid ball, 

And there the circling suns of midnight fall, 
O far blue hills. 


Wild bursts the hurricane across the land, 
Loud roars the cloud and smites with blazing 
brand ; 
They pass, and silence comes, and there ye 
stand, 
O far blue hills. 


Your spirit fills the wide horizon round, 
And lays on all things here its peace profound, 
Till I forget that I am of the grounc, 

O far blue hilis— 


Forget the earth to which I loved to cling, 

And soar away as on an eagle’s wing, 

To be with you a calm and steadfast thing, 
O far blue hills; 


While small the care that seemed so great before, 
Faint as the breeze that fans your ledges o’er; 
Yea, ‘tis a passing shadow and no more, 


O far blue hilis! 
—Critic. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Lucy Pattie, of Frankfort, Ky., 
was declared the Democratic nominee of 
Franklin County for School Superintend- 
ent. Being without opposition in the 
Democratic party of the county, she 
was elected without opposition. There 
is still one more to add to the list of 
seven women school superintendents now 
serving their terms in Kentucky. The 
returns of Owsley County are in, and 
Mrs. M. E. Herd, of that county, is the 
eighth to hold one of the offices being fast 
pre-empted by the women. The follow- 
ing from the Jacksonville Hustler shows a 
remackable woman: 

Mrs. M. E. Herd, who was elected 
County Superintendent of Owsley County, 
is the widow of Col. Robert Herd, is 
about forty-five years old, and the mother 
of fourteen children, seven of whom are 
under twelve years of age. She was a 
Miss Searcy, of Madison, sister of Repre- 
sentative Searcy, of that county. She is 
& woman of great force of character, and 
will doubtless advance the school interest 
of Owsley, already in such good condi- 
tion. We wish her great success. 








<e 


in Lowell, Mr. George A. Hanscom, an 
earnest friend of woman suffrage, has 
been elected president of the Board of 
Trade. At the first meeting of the board 
for 1894, a communication was read from 
Henry B. Blackwell, secretary of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts, asking the co-operation of the board 
in placing the matter before the Legisla- 
ture. On motion of Mr. Conant, the mat- 
ter was laid on the table until the next 
meeting, and the secretary instructed to 
incorporate it in his notice for the meet- 
ing. 


a> 
or 





Mr. Hanscom said he was glad it was ! 


referred to the next meeting, as he was an | » 


| earnest advocate of universal suffrage. 
| Mr. Smith said it was a matter which 
| came very near being authorized by the 

last Legislature, and it certainly was of 
sufficient importance to demand the atten- 

tion and careful consideration of business 
| men. The effects which such action 


| might have on the body politic should be | 


| given deep study to determine whether it 
| will elevate or debase the present form 
‘of city government. Whether women 
shall be granted the privilege is for us to 
| determine. 


—+or- 

Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
| JOURNAL for this week are ‘‘The Wo- 
| man’s Movement in Portugal,” by Mary 
| A. Livermore; ‘“‘A Modern Saint,” by 
| Eliza Stowe Twitchell; ‘‘A Way to Edu- 
cate Poor Girls,” by Miss Julia A. Tut- 
wiler, principal of the Alabama Normal 
College for Girls; ‘‘Women’s Clubs in 


beth Peabody ; of Elizabeth H. Elliott, by 
Martha Perry Lowe; and of Rev. Mark 
Staples, D. D., by Rev. Anna H. Shaw; 
a description of suffrage work in Bay 
City, Mich., by Mary L. Doe; ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Woman Suffrage,” by Mrs. 
Emily P. Collins; ‘Suffrage Doifgs in 
Michigan,” by Florence Adele Chase; 
“Famine in Armenia;” ‘‘Another Wo- 
man’s Year,” by Warner Snoad; the 
weekly New York Letter, by Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake; ‘‘New England Women’s 
Press Association ;” ‘‘Pennsylvania Prize 
Offer ;” ‘‘A Michigan NewspaperWoman ;” 
an account of the Woman’s Council of 
Quincy, l., and of suffrage work in the 
Illinois Twentieth District; Literary 
Notices; a story showing how one woman 
induced her husband to provide her with 
a separate pocket-book, instead of oblig- 
ing her to ask for everything she wanted ; 
three m¢ morial poems to Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
and an eloquent tribute to her from an ex- 
Confederate officer. 
——_$—$<@>—__— 





The political superiors of women are 
again showing their superior fitness for 
politics. Only suppose that the disor- 
derly scenes in the New Jersey Senate 
had taken place in a sewing circle or a 
Woman’s Missionary Society ! 





The executive committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its last meeting, voted to recommend that 
each State Suffrage Association in New 
England hold at least one convention 
during the coming year, in addition to its 
regular annual meeting. 





Now let every Suffrage League in Mas- 
sachusetts and every friend of equal rights 
begin to prepare for the Suffrage Fair to 
be held next fall. The City Point League 
has voted to have an apron table, and 
friends are already at work in Cambridge, 
Waltham and Newton. 

a 
THE WOMAN’S — IN PORTU- 
AL. 


Some few years ago I wrote an article 
for the Arena, entitled ‘‘Centuries of Dis- 
honor.” The editor wished a condensed ré- 
sumé of the woman’s suffrage movement, 
with a summary of the irrefutable argu- 
ments in its favor, and the notable ob- 
jections urged against it, which I was to 
answer. I complied with his request to 
the best of my ability. The hastily pre- 
pared article has had quite a history, the 
last chapter of which is worth publishing 
in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

The editor of the Arena has recently re- 
ceived the following letter from Madame 
Regina Maney, who was the Portuguese 
correspondent at the World’s Fair. Her 
residence, when at home, is ‘‘Rua N. da 
Trinidade, 9, Lisbon, Portugal.” 

The Arena Publishing Co., Boston : 

Gentlemen :—I have just read ‘‘Centu- 
ries of Dishonor” by Mrs. Livermore, in 
one of your books, ‘‘The Arena,” No. 1, 
December, 1889. I much desire to pro- 
cure this ‘‘Centuries of Dishonor” in 
no matter what form or shape, for the 
purpose of sending it to Miss Alice Mod- 
erno, editor of the Diario de Annuncios, 
Ponta Delgada, Island of St. Michael's, 
Azores, Portugal. This lady is the leader 
of the movement for the emancipation of 


woman in Portugal. Fortunately for her, 
she resides in the Azores, and has no 
social ostracism to encounter. I know 


she would be greatly pleased to receive 
from the leaders of the woman’s cause in 
America some of their interesting pro- 
paganda documents; could and would 
ou kindly forward these lines of mine to 
Mrs. Livermore or other ladies for that 
urpose ? 
If, by doing so, I should fall under any 





Connecticut ;” obituary notices of Eliza- | 


monetary obligations to you, please let 
me know the amount; rit be pleased to 
forward at once. 
Yours very truly, 
REGINA MANEY. 
It would be very helpful to Miss Alice 
Moderno, if a full set of the woman suf- 
frage tracts, kept on sale at the WOMAN’S 
| JOURNAL Office, could be forwarded her. 
These, added to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
and Woman's Column, are the best litera- 
ture in existence in the work of propa- 
gandism. I know this by large observa- 
tion and experience. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


~&- 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEES. 








Committees of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature have been appointed as follows: 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Senate. 
Robert S. Gray, R., of Walpole. 


Joseph O. Neill, R., Fall River. 
Peter J. Brady, D., Lowell. 


House. 
Frank C. Wood, R., of East Boston. 
Alfred 8. Roe, R , of Worc ster. 
John E. Parry, R , of Cambridge. 
Charles F. Shute, R., of Malden. 
James J. Sullivan, D., of Fall River. 
Alpheus M. Eldredge, R., of Brockton. 
Alexander Grant, R., of Chicopee. 
Owen M. Donokoe, D., of Lowell. 


ON LIQUOR LAW. 
Senate. 


Joel D. Miller, R., of Leominster. 
John F. Fitzgerald, D., of Boston. 
Sylvanus Smith, R., of Gloucester. 


George H. Buck, R., of Chelsea. 
George C. Higgins, R., of Lynn. 
Myron D. Cressy, R., of Boston. 
James F. Sweeney, R., of Maynard. 
George M. Scates, R., of Boston. 
Daniel H. Coakley, D., of Cambridge. 
Alpheus M. Eldredge, R., of Brockton. 
Owen M. Donohoe, D., of Lowell. 


ON LABOR. 
Senate. 
George H. B. Green, R., of Belchertown. 


Peter J. Brady, D., of Lowell. 
Francis T. Berry, R., of Salem, 


House. 


Samuel! Ross, R., 1., of New Bedford. 
Charles Favreau, D., of Marlboro. 
Samuel W. George, R., of Haverhill. 
Clarentine E. Ferson, R., of Fitchburg. 
Eugene Finn, D., of Holyoke. 

Walter J. D. Bullock, R., of Fall River. 
John Kelley, R., of Braintree. 

Hugh McLaughlin, D., of Boston. 


~@e——___— 


ANOTHER “‘WOMAN’S YEAR.” 


LONDON, ENG., JAN. 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

1893 has been a woman's year in quite 
as striking a degree as its predecessor. 
‘Progress all along the line has been suf- 
ficiently marked to silence the most carp- 
ing, and to throw distinctly the shadow 
of coming events. 

Presentation Day at the University of 
London is a star in our list of triumphs. 
Of the twenty-one persons who took the 
M. A. degree, six were women; of the 
eighty who took that of B. Sc., twelve 
were women; and of fifty M. B.’s, six 
were women. Three ladies took the de- 
gree of M. D. In the B. A. list there 
were eighty women. Taking the whole 
of the examinations in the three Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Laws, women were 
first in six subjects, and men were first 
in six. The women’s six are Mental 
and Moral Science, Botany, Physiology, 
French, German, and English, while men 
are first in Classics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Experimental Physics, Physical 
Geography, and Common Law and 
Equity. In the pass list for the examina- 
| tion in the Art, Theory, and History of 
Teaching, there were nine women and 
no men. Of these, eight are B. A. and 
one is B. Se. These statistics go far to 
prove that, while in intellectual power 
men and women are equal, their intellect 
runs in somewhat different grooves. This 
is as it should be, for [ think the animus 
of this movement for woman’s freedom 
has been largely opposed through the 
idea that it means competition between 
women and men, whereas it simply 
means codperation in the work of the 
world. 

‘“‘For woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse.” 

Cambridge followed suit in making 1893 
another date in the history of the higher 
education of women, No fewer than ten 
ladies passed the examination for the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. Two 
were Wranglers, and one—Miss Johnson, 
of Newnham—stood between five and six 
on the list. Her companion, Miss Stoney, 
was ¢qual to No. 17. All the others, with 
two exceptiors, hold rank with the Senior 





Optimes. How much longer will the Uni- 


versities refuse to admit women to the 
degrees they have justly earned? The 
These ladies take high rank in the Tripos, 
yet they are not in the Tripos at all. 
Their numbers simply mean that, if they 
had been men, they would have had their 
reward. The day will come when the 
present attitude of our leading Universities 
towards women will be regarded with the 
same contemptuous surprise with which 
we now regard the barbarisms of the 
middle ages. 

On the Continent success has been just 
as marked, and college girls acquitted 
themselves brilliantly in Canada and in 
the United States. At McGill College in 


honors, six are women, and out of five 
medallists, three are women. In Scot- 


has consented to place the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women in a posi- 
tion which makes it practically an out- 
lying part of that University, so that 
lectures received in it qualify for the 
Medical Degrees of St. Andrews, and I am 
told Dublin University has thrown its 
junior fellowship open to women. The 
number of posts open to medical women 
increases every day, and the demand for 
their services in various directions is still 
considerably in excess of the supply. 
There appears to be also an opening for 
women as dispensers, but no great alacrity 
is shown in adopting this calling. 

In view of Mr. Asquith’s action in the 
appointment of two ladies as factory in- 
spectors, it may be interesting to remark 
that about seven are already holding posts 
as sanitary officers in different parts of 
England. Had the London School Board 
appointed women inepectors to superir- 


probable that they might have been 
spared much of the trouble and expense 
which they subsequently incurred. 

In the first report of the women’s branch 
of the Horticultural College at Swanley, 
Kent, it is mentioned that several applica- 
tions have been received for women head 
gardeners. The Odd Fellows have in 1893 
taken the same important step which was 
adopted by the kindred great order of 
Foresters in 1892, and extended member- 
ship of their Order to women. 

Dr. Emily Winifred Dickson, of Dublin, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. Miss Dick- 
son is the first lady upon wh m the 
College has conferred this honor. In 
astronomy Miss Clarke (Ireland) and Miss 
Molineux (U. 8.) won laurels. Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s fame was already world - wide. 
Altogether behind the times was the de- 
cision of the Geographical Society. If 
Mr. Hicks and his friends only knew how 
absurd their conduct will seem io ten 
years’ time, they would hardly affront the 
common sense of mankind. Even Heidel- 
berg is waking up and has granted the 
degree of Ph.D. to a lady — Fraulein 
Windscheid. 

But the chief pearls in our woman’s 
crown come from afar. New Zealand will 
claim an honorable place in history as the 
first of the English Colonies to give 
women equal political rights with men. 
The bill bestowing full suffrage is now 
law. Women, married or single, have 
voted with the same privileges and re- 


Colorado, U. 8., has adopted full suffrage 
by a majority of 6,000. Southern Australia 
is likely soon to follow in granting full 
suffrage to women; and during 1893 the 
Australian divorce laws have been made 
the same for both sexes. Like a brilliant 
diamond setting to this year’s events come 


Chicago, not to name the Woman’s Build- 
ing with its long array of women inven- 
tors to silence the old slander. Professor 
Ripper, Principal of the Sheffield ‘Tech- 
nical School, who recently returned from 
Chicago, tells us that no part of the Ex- 
hibition struck him with more astonish- 
ment than the Women’s Section, ‘‘with 
its wonderful testimony to what women 
are doing in all departments of industry, 
art, and science.” The more we reflect 
upon the magnitude and marvellous suc- 
cess of the Woman’s Congresses, held in 
Chicago, the more pronounced is the ad- 
miration for the women’s brains which 
planned and executed them. Each year 
it is clearer that the woman question is 
fast becoming a condition to confront, 
not a theory to discuss; and again I say, 
**All honor to the chivalrous men who 
have helped us to make it so.”’ 

WARNER SNOAD. 





present system of exclusicn is absurd. 


Montreal, out of eleven graduating with | 


land, the University Court of St. Andrews |: 


tend the erection of their buildings, it is | 


strictions as their husbands and brothers. | 


the reports of the Women’s Congresses at | 








| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lizzie J. MCSWEENEY, of Detroit, 
| Mich., was admitted to the practice of 
law on Dec. 27, after passing a very cred- 
itable examination before one of the most 
critical committees ever appointed in that 
city forthe purpose. Miss McSweeney is 
still in her early twenties, but has been 
engaged as a stenographer for some years. 


Miss HARRIET ANN TEBBUTT, who 
lately died in London, was one of Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s chief coadjutors in the 
Crimea. She joined Miss Nightingale on 
the outbreak of hostilities, became super- 
intendent of the general hospital, re- 
tained the post till the end of the war, 
and continued her hospital work in Eng- 
lish cities for many years. 


Miss ELLEN E. GARRIGUEs is teaching 
English literature with marked success in 
Buchtel College. She is a graduate of 
| Michigan University, in the class of 1889, 
where she took her master’s degree last 
June, after two or three years of teaching, 
and one year of travel and study in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Her master’s 
thesis received the highest commenda- 
tion from the faculty of the University. 


Mrs. YuNG Ju, wife of the Chinese 
minister, and her three daughters, were 
introduced into Washington society at 
the New Year's reception at the White 
House. They are the first Chinese women 
who have ever appeared in society at 
Washington. It is altogether contrary 
to Chinese customs and traditions, but the 
Chinese minister is a man of advanced 
ideas, and proposes to place the women 
of his household on the same footing 
socially with the women of Western 
nations. 

Mrs. S. A. WILLIAMS, of Colorado, has 
voted in Wyoming, Washington, Utah and 
Colorado ; and has voted for candidates for 
every elective office in the State and na- 
tion. Many years ago Mrs. Williams, with 
her husband, endured the hardships and 
discouragements incident to mining life, 
but finally, when they had exhausted their 
food supply, their last charge of blasting 
powder brought up good —— ore and 
their fortunes turned. Mrs. Williams is 
now a widow, and attends personally to 
her many business and mining interests. 


Miss MARy CLAPIER RITCHIE, of Phil- 
adelphia, recently contributed $10,000 
each to the University and Jefferson Col- 
lege Hospitals, and $5,000 to the Philadel- 
phia Home for Incurables, to provide a 
bed in each for the treatment and main- 
tenance of indigent single women suf- 
fering from incurable disease. These 
endowments are in memory of her 
brother, the late Commodore Robert 
Ritchie, U.S. N. It must be a satisfac- 
tion to the donor to see her gifts fulfilling 
their appointed mission during her life- 
time. 

Miss LOUISE IMOGEN GuUINEY has been 
appointed postmistress at Auburndale, 
Mass. She isa member of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, one of 
the best of our younger poets, and an ac- 
complished scholar. Miss Guiney is a 
soldier’s daughter. Her father, Gen. 
Patrick R. Guiney, was one of the early 
volunteers of the Civil War, fought 
through many engagements, and lost an 
eye in the service of his country. The 
| Boston Daily Herald says: ‘‘Miss Guiney 
| is a woman of self-reliance, and we have 
no doubt may be depended upon to de- 
| velop that business capacity necessary to 
|make her a creditable official. Her ap- 
pointment is cordially commended on all 
hands.” 

Miss RoBerRTA WEST has been ap- 
| pointed superintendent of the Central 
Dispensary and Emergency Hospital at 
| Washington, D.C. Though comparatively 
| small and new, this institution has already 
| acquired a considerable reputation as a 
surgical hospital. It is flourishing, and 
| has a yearly appropriation of $9,000 from 
| the government. Up to the present time 
| it has been managed entirely by a resident 
| staff of physicians, and Miss West has the 
| honor of being selected for its first super- 

intendent. Miss West is a Philadelphia 
| woman. She graduated from the Phila- 
'delphia Training School for Nurses in 
_ 1886, and, having the highest, average was 
| awarded the George W. Child’s medal. 
| She served one year as superintendent of 
| the Orthopedic Hospital, and then became 
| first assistant in the Training School for 
‘Nurses at the Philadelphia Hoepital, 
which position she has resigned to go to 
her new appointment. 
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A MODERN SAINT. 

My Dear Friend Margaret ;—I am glad 
to hear from yeu, and learn how things 
are progressing in my native land. 
Twelve years of residence in a heathen 
country makes one appreciate Chris- 
tian civilization and democratic institu- 
tions. The Lord has blessed our mission 
greatly this year, by opening many a poor 
Chinese heart to the truths of salvation, 
and our mission has now many branches, 
so that the field is broad. 

I am glad, dear, to learn of your inter- 
est in trying to help those about you, but 
I beg you will watch the issues of your 
heart closely, that you work for the Mas- 
ter, and not for the applause of men. 

Somehow I cannot fully sympathize in 
your plea for woman suffrage. Your 
work for that, and for labor reform, 
seems out of place, and untimely. Had 
God intended women to be the equals of 
men, he would have created them so. Had 
He intended all to be equally rich, He 
would not have given to each different 
talents; for Christ declared, ‘‘The poor 
ye have always with you.” 

I fear you are overdoing; speaking in 
public to mixed audiences is neither con- 
ducive to health nor spiritual living. 

Yes, there is some truth in what you 
say; when women can vote to raise the 
price of their wages equal to those of 
men, it will settle the labor question (I 
do not know that this is just what you 
said; I read your letter hurriedly, and 
my interest in these questions is slight) ; 
but why do not men now vote to raise 
their own wages, and insist that the 
government employ the unemployed, and 
so settle it all at once? 

After all, what woman needs is not 
more material wealth; she has too much 
already, for it only makes her worldly. 
What she needs is more of God’s grace, 
and to rely upon the Church to settle 
these questions. Do not, I pray you, 
think too much of politics. Leave that 
to the men. Some things they can do 
better than we. It is natural. My heart 
grieves that you should be so exercised 
over these things. 

The most wonderful thing in the uni- 
verse, to me, is the patience of God. Let 
us rest upon Him. I enclose a tract; may 
its goodly lesson keep you from the sin 
of self-righteousness, and lead you to 
trust in God to bring ‘‘good out of evil.” 

‘Now I must go to my women’s meet- 
ing, to talk to and pray with them. It 
would make your heart ache to see how 
deluded they are. One still persists in 
burning adew sticks of incense to her god, 
for fear he may be jealous, since she is 
now worshipping another. 

Write soon, dear. George and the chil- 
dren send love to all. 

Yours in grace and heavenly peace, 

Mary. 


Margaret read the letter several times, 
weighing carefully all that was in the 
lines and between them. Never before 
had she realized the centuries of progress 
that lay between her and the dear friend 
of her schooldays. She had fondly hoped 
for sympathy in her work, since both 
were working for the welfare of mankind, 
and though she loved her friena none the 
less, she felt an added sense of loneliness. 

For days she found her mind dwelling 
half unconsciously on the different views 
people take of life and duty ; the progress 
of thought; the powers that make for 
righteousness and mould society. She 
wrote her friend as follows: 

Dear Mary :—I have read carefully your 
tract, entitled “The Holy Shadow.” It 
beautifully illustrates the power of a 
pure heart in this wicked world; but we 
no longer use saints’ relics to cure dis- 
ease; neither do we believe that a relig- 
ious life consists wholly in contemplation 
or guileless innocence. With a knowledge 
of crime and misery in the world comes 
the conviction that God has placed us here 
to assist in the great evolution of social 
and individual character. 

Your own life is a beautiful example of 
a broader philosophy than your doctrines 
of woman’s sphere, poverty a divine in- 
stitution, and your affection for a four- 
teenth century saint, would indicate. 

Allow me to modernize your ‘‘Holy 
Shadow” into a nineteenth century saint: 


A MODERN SAINT. 


Lately there lived a saint so pure and 
holy that the trembling gates of Heaven 
responded to her aspiring thoughts, and 
an angel was dispatched to discover the 
hidden springs of her inner life. 

Within her heart was found a deep, 
broad Lake of Charity, and beside it a 
slumbering fire of hatred for sin. 

Then prayed the angel solemnly: “‘O 
Lord, Maker of heaven and earth, be 
pleased to grant unto this loving, flery 
heart the gift of miracles!” Deep an- 
swered unto deep, and Heaven yielded 
its consent, but only the Most High knew 
of the conditions. 

Then sweetly 


spoke the angel: 





‘“‘Would’st thou like the touch of thy 
hand to heal the sick?” 

“Yes!” cried the saint with eager joy. 
‘Would to God I might relieve pain and 
suffering, cool the wasting fever, and de- 
liver my brothers from the foul, corrupt- 
ing influence of disease!” 

“But would'st thou not rather have 
power to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, pour plenty upon all in want, and 
be able to drive even the gaunt shadow of 
the fear of want from every door?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the Saint, eagerly. 
‘‘Grant me that too, I pray thee! Often, 
as [ eat my food, it turns to bitterness, 
and my own vestments fail to keep out 
the shiverings of sympathy for those 
whose wants are beyond my power to 
alleviate. Oh, yes, grant me that too!” 
cried the Saint, trembling with emotion. 


“But would’st thou not rather have 
power to free woman from the bondage 
to prescribed custom, law, fashion, preju- 
dice and philosophy that still cling so 
heavily about her, impeding her struggle 
toward individuality?” 

“Grant me that, I implore thee! The 
mills of God grind slowly. Without her 
there is no poetry to life; no joy in vic- 
tory or achievement; no festivity without 
her smile; no weaving of garlands for 
children; no glad Christmas Sacredness ; 
no one to minister to age, the sick or the 
dying; yet to-day the problems of the 
age are like a weight about her feet, sink- 
ing her below her highest mission; re- 
quiring, here in the lowest class, all her 
energy to maintain life, compelling her to 
work for two and a half cents an hour; 
there,in the highest class, the mad worship 
of the mighty dollar, under the guise of 
sociability, warps her noblest aspirations, 
dries up her love, so that for a time the 
force of adverse circumstances seems to 
change her very nature. Give me this mir- 
acle, I pray thee, that I may show her that 
she was created to be both the servant and 
saviour of society; to serve not in bond- 
age, but by ennobling the common duties, 
when she is free to perform them in the 
spirit and not the letter; by adding her 
strength of thought, of intuitive, moral 
emotion, to her brother’s, for the well- 
being and renovation of social customs, 
and legal enactments to suit the growing 
needs of all!’ 

‘‘But would’st thou not rather lift the 
deadening weight of guilty remorse from 
hearts closed to the blessed influence of 
Divine Love; drag them back to the path 
of rectitude, by showing them that the 
steady course of the ever-changing sea- 
sons, the slow but onward march of the 
stars, is not more sure and certain than 
that the persistence in sin, or disobedience 
to divine law, however trifling, dries up 
the fountains of life and joy; and, if per- 
sisted in, may lead to sure and certain 
death ?”” 

Then the Saint started up aflame with 
high resolve, and the holy dre beside the 
lake leaped up, casting its sheen upon the 
waters of love, all trembling with divine 
pity. 

“Almighty God, Father of ali mercies, 
if thou would’st grant me that, gladly 
would I give my body to be burned, my 
ashes to the winds, and my name to be 
lost from memory of man! Could I but 
show these blind, self-seeking brothers 
the pleasures of right living, of natural 
physical and psychical growth, and the 
joys of well-being and doing!” 

‘*But would’st thou not rather become 
a model of patience, attracting men by 
the lustre of thy virtues, and thus glorify- 
ing God?” 

‘*Patience?” said the Saint. ‘*Patience? 
That virtue belongs only to God, and, with 
him, is akin to forgiveness. He alone can 
measure the temptation, the environment, 
and the struggle of the weakest of his 
creatures. My patience knows no bound- 
ary but justice. When I see the poor op- 
pressed, the rights of the weaker trampled 
upon by the admired and respected of 
society, men tempting brothers to vice, 
one-half of humanity making laws to 
regulate the independent, individual lives 
of the other half, thousands living in the 
most extravagant luxury and idleness, 
upon the wealth wrung from their 
brothers by tribute or taxation; when I 
see these things, and know them to be 
true, and cry not aloud, it were a sin to 
the holiest and best that dwells within 
me. Grant me, quickly, I pray thee, the 
miracle that to-morrow’s sun shine not 
upon such pain and suffering, such want 
and destitution, such sin and deep in- 
justice !” 

“But,” said the angel, ‘“‘I have only 
power to grant thee one poor miracle; so 
choose which of all thou wilt serve; for 
mortal man is weak in mind and body; 
the inscrutable laws of the universe are 
beyond his knowledge and control; yet 
souls that burn for knowledge, and weep 
for suffering humanity, are lifted into 
harmony with the Creator. The pure in 
heart see God; they inwardly behold 


Truth, and they that hunger and thirst | this might be done. 
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after righteousness are filled by the gift 
of His power. They re-fashion the world 
by their steadfastness, assisting in the 
evolution of human government and in- 
dividual character.” 

Rebuked, yet not abashed, the nine- 
teenth century Saint replied: ‘'Give me, 
then, to relieve want, and establish peace, 
unity and justice among men.” 

The angel smiled, yet veiled his face; 
for the sharp practice of crowding two 
gifts into one, and then coolly demanding 
them both, shocked and pained him; but 
knowing the ruling habit of the Yankee 
Saint to be stronger than death, the angel 
bowed a loving, fond assent. 

Then the angel lifted up his head. The 
smile had vanished, and on his brow sat 
sublime earnestness, and in a voice that 
cut the ether with its sweet clearness, and 
penetrated to distant worlds, he said: 

“Go forth, but look thou neither to the 
right nor left; for thou walkest between 
two dangers; ease and comfort, soothing 
as soft lutes, on the one side; while on 
the other are tongues that hiss, and looks 
that stab; over mountains that burn the 
feet; through wind-swept valleys that 
freeze the soul; but keep thou unfalter- 
ingly on. Shoulda discouragement or de- 
spair overtake thee, gaze thou within thy 
Lake of Love.” 

The waters were troubled, and the Saint 
inwardly looked. Deep within the placid 
water was mirrored the face of One wear- 
ing a crown of thorns. 

*““O suffering Christ!’ she murmured, 
‘that thou should’st choose one so un- 
worthy as I to bear thy cross!” And, 
overwhelmed with deep thanksgiving and 
humility, she sank down, a very heap 
upon the ground. 

All nature trembled in sympathy with 
the sublimity of the hour. Star-dust in 
distant worlds responded unto her; light 
flashed through eternal spaces, and dissi- 
pated force gathered, and hung trembling 
over a soul creating heart-strength that 
makes for righteousness here on earth. 
At length she rose, and as she went sub- | 
dued upon her journey, der lips murmured 
the words: 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

ELizA STOWE TWITCHELL. 


2 





A WAY TO EDUCATE POOR GIRLS. 

Miss Julia A. Tutwiler, principal of the 
Alabama Normal ‘College for Girls at 
Livingston, is much interested in the 
question whether self-support is possible 
and desirable for girls during their years 
of higher education. Miss Tutwiler read 
a paper on this subject during the World’s 
Congresses at Chicago, and has since dis- 
cussed it in the press. She holds that as 
a rule it is neither practicable nor desira- 
ble for girls to undertake the double load 
of work and study at the same time. Miss 
Tutwiler proposed a different plan. She 
takes the case of a typical farmer’s daugh- 
ter named Katie, eager for education. Her 
parents cannot afford to pay her board at 
any educational institution, and are un- 
willing to have her go away from home 
to work unless she can do so under care- 
ful guardianship and protection. Miss 
Tutwiler says: 

Katie will spend one-third of the year 
out of college. She will have in some 
places even more than that proportion of 
leisure time during the year. In my qwn 
State, she will have thirty-six weeks in 
college and sixteen out of college. ‘That | 
is, nine school months of four weeks each 
at her studies, four months of the same 
length at home. Now suppose, instead 
of closing the college buildings for these 
four months, we were to keep them open, 
at least, to keep open the dormitory and 
refectory (I have in view the old-fashioned 
type of college). Suppose a sufficient 
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enumerate them all, but will only make 
one or two suggestions. Our industry 
a be ‘operated by relays of pupils, 
each having three months of work and 
nine months of study. 

However, there is one industry in which 
capital necessarily lies idle during the 
very months in which Katie has leisure. 
| This is the canning-factory. If I have 
been correctly informed, but a small capi- 
tal is needed to establish a canning: factory 
which will employ twenty girls and have 
an output of five hundred cans daily. 
Twenty-five acres of tomatoes and a few 
acres of corn, strawberries and peas will 
keep this factory busy for four months. 
The work is ligbt, and well suited to girls. 
In Michigan there are said to be two 
factories carried on entirely by women, 
without the aid even of a boy. The pay 
is much more than Katie could earn by 
house work or sewing, and she has not yet 
learned any skilled labor. In Michigan, I 
learned that from one dollar to a dollar and 
a half per day is the usual wages for girls. 
If Katie can earn $75.00 during the sum- 
mer, and if the college is one where she 
is charged only the actual cost of food 
and fuel, tuition being free, she will be 
able to pay by far the greater part of her 
next term’s schoo] expenses. A benevo- 
lent man or woman is often reported to 
have given five thousand dollars to found 
two or three scholarships in some girls’ 
college. The same amount, invested in 
an industrial plant to be attached to a 
college, would pay for the education of a 
hundred girls, or rather would enable 
them to pay for their own education. 

Now, here are sisters from the East and 
West and the North and South, and I ask 
them to tell me whether such a plan has 
ever been attempted anywhere, and if so, 
with what success? But even if you tell 
me that it has been tried and failed, 1 
shall still believe that, properly carried 
out, it will give us the solution of a diffi- 
cult problem, and will bring light and 
joy into thousands of young lives. 


If any of our readers know of such a 
plan having been successfully tried, they 
are requested to communicate with Miss 
Tutwiler. 


——__ or — 


ILLINOIS TWENTIETH DISTRICT. 


Editors Woman’‘s Journal : 


The E. S. A. of the Twentieth District of 

Illinois held its first convention lately at 
Pinckneyville. The success exceeded the 
anticipations of the most sanguine. The 
court-house was decorated with flags, 
large and small, and with flowers of 
every hue, yellow of course predominat- 
ing. Mrs. M. Kennedy East presided 
with her accustomed gentleness and dig- 
nity. The memorial service for Lucy 
Stone, conducted by Mrs. M. J. Jones, of 
Coulterville, was very impressive. Beau- 
tiful tributes to her character and life 
were given by Mrs. R. Spilman, of 
Tamaroa, and Mrs. Nellie Tweed, of 
Sparta. 

Reports showed that the two hundred 
dollars pledged to the State this year had 
nearly all been paid by this District. 
Plans were formulated for more extended 
and thorough work the ensuing year. 
Among the speakers were Attorney Rus- 
sell, of Coulterville, and Judge Hood, of 
Chester. A spirit of interest and har- 
mony prevailed, and all were inspired to 
renewed zeal and energy in this great re- 
form. LIZZIE ROSBOROUGH. 

Sparta, Jil. 


+r —- 
QUINCY COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Quincy, ILL., DEc. 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This young and thriving organization 
has but lately come to life, and promises 
to be a power for progress and reform in 
our city of Quincy, Ill. Its object is 
stated in the following preamble: 


Believing that a more intimate knowledge of 
one another’s work will result in larger mutual 
sympathy, and more effective action, the several 
organizations of the women of Quincy, IIL., in- 
terested in philanthropy, education, literature, 
and social reform, unite in a local Council. 


Its officers for the ensuing year are: 
President—Mrs. Helen F. Bristol. 





number of college officials to be kept on 
duty for guardianship and protection. 
Then let all the — who need self-sup- 
port engage daily in some profitable in- 
dustry, in buildings belonging to the col- 
ne and reserved for this purpose. There 
might also be a night-school, for back- 
ward pupils who wish to prepare for a 
particular class, but this should never be 
allowed to occupy more than two hours. 
No wages should be paid in money. The 
employees should have board and lodg- 
ing, and should be credited on their board 
for next year with the amount of wages 
which they earn, after deducting the 
actual cost of board and lodging. They 
should sign a contract, agreeing to these 
conditions, and to the further one that in 
case of their not remaining to obtain pay- 
ment of their wages in board, these should 
be forfeited to the college. 

The objection may be made that the 
capital invested in this industrial plant 
must lie idle for three-fourths of the year. 
Even if this should be the case, it would 
not be nearly such poor economy as the 
prevailing practice of letting thousands 
of college buildings remain unemployed 
for one-fourth of the year. Why have not 
our practical communities in all these 
years felt a little trouble at this great 
waste of the capital invested in that 

lant? But we will not imitate the col- 
ege in this respect. We will try to ar- 
range our industrial plant so that there 
shall be no unnecessary lying idle of capi- 
tal. There are several ways in which 
I will not stop to 





Vice-President—Mrs. D. W. English. 

Secretary—Miss C. A. Collins. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Phebe N. Benneson. 

Cor. Sec.—Miss Louisa M. Robbins. 

The following include its several de- 
partments: 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILANTHROPY. 

Blessing Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Woodland Home for Orphans, Hebrew 
Benevolent Association, John Wood 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Quincy Teachers’ Association, Chad- 
dock College Association. 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 

Friends in Council, the Atlantis, the 
Round Table, Women’s Clubs. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL REFORM. 

Cheerful Home Association, Quincy 
Woman’s Exchange, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

The City Council has kindly granted us 
the use of its elegant and commodious 
hall for our meetings. The press has 
gratuitously opened its columns for all 
advertising relative to our work, and 
has given full and favorable reports of 
our meetings, which are held monthly. 
The December meeting was in charge of 
the educational department, Miss Robbins, 











chairman. Five teachers read short 
papers on topics germane to their work, 
as follows: Miss Ella Randall, ‘*The First 
Years in School;” Miss Ida Lawrence, 
“English;” Miss Frances E. Beck, 
“Drawing; Miss Pauline Pittman re- 
viewed Dr. Rice’s recent article in the 
Forum, ‘‘The Public Schools of America ;”’ 
Miss Elizabeth Welch, ‘‘A Short Talk to 
Parents and Teachers.” 

Through the influence of the members 
of the Council, a woman, our president, 
has been elected a member of the Schoo] 
Board. This is the first time inthe annals 
of our conservative city that a woman has 
attained that honor. P. N. B. 


2 
or 


A MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER WOMAN, ‘ 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Mrs. Etta S. Wilson is the pioneer new- , 
paper woman of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Since 1886 she has been continuously i 
her chosen field, an accurate and versatile 
reporter, quick to discern a fact, fearless 
and conscientious. She understands the 
intricacies of reporting, and can ‘“‘make a 
dash”’ with the editorial pen. Asa court 
reporter she is unsurpassed. She has 
taken notes acceptably for the circuit, 
probate and superior courts, and under- 
stands all that pertains to the sheriff’s de- 
partment. She has, when necessary, re- 
ported baseball games and horse races 
with as much ease and grace as the social 
functions of the élite. She picks up scraps 
of news overlooked by many reporters. 
She was State editor for two years of a 
daily paper. She frequently coatributes 
picturesque and graceful articles to maga- 
zines and other periodicals. Once for sev- 
eral weeks, in the intense heat of midsum- 
mer, during the illness of one of her fel- 
low workers, she silently assumed, in ad- 
dition to her own work, his duties of court 
reporting, and sent the regular check for 
his salary to the sick man. 

Mrs. Wilson has for two years been sec- 
retary of the Grand Rapids Press Club, 
was the first president of the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Club, and is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Association of Writ- 
ers organized in 1884 in Indianapolis by 
Maurice Thompson, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Richard Lew Dawson, and other 
writers of note. She has been on every 
programme of the association since its or- 
ganization. She is an officer of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and does much 
philanthropic work. Her husband is a 
business man of education and culture, 
and many are the pleasant evenings spent 
by chosen friends in their artistic and 
happy home. C. 


+r — 
BAY CITY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Bay City, MIcH., JAN. 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 16, the Bay 
City Equal Suffrage Association met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Root. It being 
the annual meeting, the election of officers 
and other business were taken up. The 
following were elected : 

President—Martha E. Root. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary Woolsor, DeLisle P. 
Holmes. 

Sec. and Treas.—Bettie L. Stonebraker. 

Cor. Sec.—Melvin A. Root. 

It was decided to hold regular meetings 
on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month in the parlors of the President. 

Mrs. Root offered the following : 

Whereas our cherished co-worker and leader, 
Lucy Stone, has passed on from her abundant 
earthly labors of love for humanity, 

Resolved, That we will commemorate with 
grateful affection her beautiful life and the 
great good she has done to her people, her coun- 
try and her race, by striving to carry forward 
the work she so nobly began. 

Many members supported the resolu- 
tion by recalling words either written or 
spoken by Lucy Stone, words inspiring 
to loftier ideals of duty, words treasured 
by every soul desiving to ‘‘make the world 
better.” 

As this association has always taken a 
thorough interest in securing municipal 
rights for women, and this was the first 
meeting since the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of the municipal suffrage law, it was an 
important occasion; one to test the cour- 
age and enthusiasm of the members. It 
is an inspiring fact that no note of dis. 
couragement was struck. The loss of 
what had been gained through years of 
untiring effort was spoken of as the pub- 
lic calamity which it is, and as an added 
factor in the growing evils of municipal 
misgovernment. All recognize that this 
defeat for woman means a victory for 
those evil institutions which in behalf of 
their own interests must always oppose 
woman suffrage. 

While fully realizing the meaning of 
what has befailen us, the great cause, the 
ultimate of all our work, woman’s com, 
plete legal and political equality, wil) 
continue to have such help as we can 
give. 

How best to answer the ever-present 
question, ‘What next?” claims the atten- 
tion of all Michigan suffragists. The ex- 
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ample of Colorado is an inspiration. We 
also have offers of help and prophesies of 
victory from many men who have never 
before expressed an interest in the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

Aside from the fact of the decision it- 
self, the most trying feature of our posi- 
tion is the utter silence of the press. 
Where we might reasonably expect ex- 
pressions of sympathy and regret, we 
look in vain for note or comment. We 
are accepting this as a part of the great 
back-setting eddy that has carried us out 
of our course for the present, but we know 
that underneath is the great, strong, ever- 
onflowing current of human progress, 
and on this will be borne to us, some day, 
the boon of equal rights for all. 

Disappointed, but not disheartened, we 


‘yet work for the ‘‘good time coming.” 


Mary L. DOE. 


—_ ~e, 
WOMEN’S CLUBS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The “‘bit” of franchise accorded to the 





; women of Connecticut has aroused in 


many a desire to be part and parcel of 
the business world. Several societies 
have been formed in the State; not 
suffrage clubs, but more distinctively 
educational societies. Two have been 
already organized in Hartford. 

The Woman’s Parliamentary Club was 
the outcome of a desire on the part of 
some progressive women to know more 
of parliamentary practice, municipal 
affairs and business metLods. The organ- 
ization is meeting regularly twice each 
month, with a membership of sixty. A 
number of the public school teachers are 
members. The plan is to have a perma- 
nent organization with permanent oflicers, 
put, for the experience members will 
get by actually filling these offices, 
the permanent officers will ‘‘abdicate,”’ 
the president calling upon different mem- 
bers to act as president and secretary at 
the differentmeetings. 

At the meeting held Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 5, after the regular business, the 
club resolved itself into a mass-meeting. 
The call for the mass-meeting was read, 
chairman and secretary were regularly 
elected, and the subject of clean streets 
and pavements was introduced. 

One member offered a resolution that a 
memorial be presented to the mayor ask- 
ing for better and cleaner streets and 
pavements. This gave an opportunity 
for motions, amendments, substitutes and 
a thorough parliamentary drill. 

Really doing the work of organizing 
and conducting business—the instructor 
making it as intricate as possible—is of 
much more practical value than merely 
asking questions and hearing the answers. 
The object lesson is infinitely better than 
the text book. It is detightful,—and re- 
markable, that women who have thought 
little of suffrage have become much 
interested, and it argues well for our 
cause that many who have been lukewarm 
on the subject are beginning to realize 
the importance of the limited right which 
they now have, and are expressing them- 
selves as of the opinion that ‘we certain- 
ly should have a voice in matters cther 
than school affairs.” E. B. K. 


a 
FAMINE IN ARMENIA. 


CHELSEA, MASS., JAN. 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is famine in Armenia; not because 
the people have grown lazy, or the land 
has failed to yield its harvest, but because 
the ‘‘Hamidie Cavalry” did not allow the 
farmers to reap what they had sown. 

In Armenia, for fear of the Turks and 
Kurds, the villagers have their houses 
close together. Their farms lie around 
the village, sometimes at a distance of 
one or two hours. 

In the summer of 1893, the Kurds were 
so cruel that the Armenians dared not 
go out from their villages to gather the 
harvest. In Golloo, a village about 
twenty miles from Van, the seat of gov- 
ernment, there was a widow with young 
children. She was obliged to work hard 
to gain a livelihood for them. She had 
sown a field with wheat. One day, in the 
summer of 1893, she arose early in the 
morning, and, leaving her children asleep, 
she went to the field to reap it. Her 
children, who expected her to be at home 
before sunset, when they saw that she did 
not return at the appointed time, began to 
cry. The neighbors, hearing them, came 
and found them crying for their mother. 
Then they sent some young men to the 
field to call her. When they came to the 
place where they expected to find her 
busy reaping, they found her lying in her 
blood, dead. It is known that this crime 
was committed by the ‘‘Hamidie Cav- 
alry.” 

I received a letter this morning from 
my father, a minister in Armenia, who 
writes to me as follows concerning the 
famine: 


Dear Son:—My pen dares not write to 
you all the sufferings of the Armenians. 





This year, to all the sufferings famine has 
been added. Thére are many families, of 
from ten to a | persons each, that have 
nothing to eat. I cannot bear to see my 
dear people dying before my eyes from 
starvation. Can you not be a Joseph to 
my people? Though you are not in Egypt, 
I believe America to be more fertile than 
Egypt was. Give my love to all Chris- 
tians with whom you are acquainted, and 
tell them of my poor people. Are there 
not Christians who would like to help 
their suffering brethren? In short, m 

dear, if the aid of Jehovah does not reac 

us in season, I cannot imagine what the 
condition of my poor people will be. Pray 
for me, that God may strengthen me to 
work with more courage in these hard 
times! Help my people as much as you 
can. Soor-KRITCH. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miss GRAY’s GIRLS, OR SUMMER DAYs IN 
THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. By Jean- 
nette A. Grant. Illustrated. Boston: 
Joseph Knight Company. Price, $1.50. 


The above, evidently a transcript con 
amore of actual Highland journeyings, is 
one of the prettiest books of the season. 
The illustrations, coos with a charm- 
ing picture of Loch Katrine, are many and 
interesting, and the work is bound appro- 
priately in gay Victoria tartan, which is 
the old ‘dress tartan”’ of the Stuarts. The 
story is of four school girls who traverse 
the Highlands with an mg tema teach- 
er, and gives clear and instructive de- 
scriptions of Scottish home life, as well 
as of the glorious mountain scenery and 
cities of historic interest. C. W. 


THROUGH EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY. By 
Jeannette A. Grant. Boston: Joseph 
Knight Company. Price, $2.00. 


‘*While lovers love and hearts are true, 
the story of Evangeline will never lose its 
interest.” Many will gladly recall Long- 
fellow’s brave and gentle heroine throug 
the pages of this book, whose author has 
so lovingly followed Evangeline’s foot- 
steps. The volume is beautiful in print 
and paper, and finely illustrated with 
suggestive Acadian scenes. The attractive 
tale of Miss Grant’s wanderings is en- 
hanced in value by the bit of Acadian his- 
tory that precedes it, and by an excellent 
map of the country described. Cc. W. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NURSE POWELL’S GIANT. 


How He Introduced Himself, 





It was one night when Nurse Powell 
was putting the Wentworth children to 
bed, that a wonderful thing happened. 

The Wentworths had been out in the 
country to spend Christmas. And it was 
so cold at Grandmamma’s that Nurse said 
they all, from Robbie down, must wear 
their all-woo] flannels. 

Lillie began to get ready for bed in her 
own room, but she felt so tired she went 
in to Nurse Powell the same as Winnie or 
Baby would. 

‘You don’t ’pear to have a mite of 
strength,” said Nurse, drawing her flannel 
vest up over her head. 

‘‘What’s that?’ said Lillie. 

Nurse gave the sleeves an extra pull, 
and when the woollen garment fell away 
from Lillie’s warm little arms, some tiny 
sparks went flying along after it, with a 
soft crackling noise. They acted for all 
the world like little starry fairies, who 
were trying to get a chance to rest their 
tiny feet on Lillie’s arm. 

‘*That’s electriclty,” said Nurse Pow- 
ell, taking hold of.the other sleeve, and 
giving it a quick little jerk. 

‘‘Hear it crackle?” she said, as another 
spark flew out. ‘Your little vest is just 
alive with it.” 

“Oh!” said Lillie, ‘‘is it the same kind 
of electricity they have in the cars?” 

‘*Yes,” said Nurse Powell. ‘There 
isn’t but one kind of electricity, but it can 
be put to all sorts of use.” 

**You haven’t told it right, Nurse Pow- 
ell,” Robbie calied from his room. ‘*Wool 
is a conductor through which the electric 
current can work.” 

‘*Then I haven’t got any electricity in 
me, have I, Robbie,” said Lillie, ‘‘the same 
as the street cars have when the sparks 
flash out down underneath them ?”’ 

Of course a little girl like Lillie could 
not understand a grown-up science. 

‘I believe you have,” said Robbie, who 
was wide awake always on the subject of 
electricity. ‘‘And I believe everybody 
has, too. Electricity isa good deal more 
than most folks think it is.” 

‘See here, now, Master Robbie,” spoke 
up Nurse Powell, ‘‘you go off to sleep, 
and let electricity alone for to-night. 
Time enough for you to talk on such a 
subject as that when you can’t wake up 
the children.” 

‘*You tell me, then,’ whispered Lillie, 
for the baby commenced to stir, and'Nurse 
said ‘‘Hush!”’ and began to sing softly : 

“By-lo, swing low—swing low—low—low ; 

Baby is going to By-lo land, By-lo land, 

And of babies he’ll meet a gay little band, 

All swinging low, low, low—By-lo. 

‘Run right into your room, like a 
good girl,” said Nurse, when she had fin- 
ished her lullaby song, ‘‘and don’t talk 
any more to-night. 





| 





‘*You mustn’t ask me about electricity,” 
she said, as she tucked Lillie into her 
snug little bed. ‘*Uncle Jim is the one to 
tell you about that. I know this much: 
like everything else in nature it is subject 
to law—the law of attraction and repul- 
sion. 

‘Your brother Robbie declares that 
electricity has just as much to do with 
the soap bubbles that we saw floating on 
the water last summer, when we went 
down the harbor on the big steamer, as 
it does when put to the use of running 
the street cars; but I don’t know about 
that. 

‘*Some cold day you rub Tabby’s fur the 
wrong way, and see how the sparks will 
fly.” 

Nurse bent over to kiss Lillie good- 
night. 

“But you must remember, darling,” 
she added, giving her cheeks a loving pat, 
‘that you have to study into the doings 
of electricity, and find out the way to put 
this power into use. That is what all 
the wires you see overhead on the street- 
ear tracks are doing. They are putting 
electricity to use. 


‘Listen, dearie,”’ said Nurse, giving her 
another good-night kiss—she had staid so | 


long, it seemed to her that she must say 
good-night over again.” I know a story 
about a giant, and I'll tell it to you the 


next Children’s Evening. He’s introduced | 


himself to-night.” 
‘*Nurse,” said Robbie, ‘‘come here. 
‘*] can tell you the name of that giant,” 


he whispered, as Nurse went into his | 


room. ‘It is electricity.” 

“Sh!” said Nurse, putting up her fore- 
finger. 
telling beforehand.” —Greta Bryar in Our 
Little Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


Editor (writing to professional humor- 
ist) — Send some more ‘‘grip” jokes. 
Humorist (writing back)—Can’t; I’ve got 
it.—New York Sun. 

Wife—I bought you two presents to- 
day. Husband—What are they? ‘A fur- 
lined overcoat and a linen duster.” 
“Thank heaven! I’m equipped for the 
rest of the winter.”—Clothier and Fur- 
nisher. 


‘*Marion,” said Henry, proud of his 
newly acquired knowledge, ‘“‘do you 
know that the earth turns around?” ‘Of 
tos it does!” answered Marion. ‘'That’s 
the reason I tumbles out of bed.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


‘Ts that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus?” 
asked the visitor, pausing before the 
ainting. ‘‘No,” replied the host, ‘treckon 
tisa Durham. See how broad it is be- 
tween the horns, and see the color and 
curl on its forehead. That’s a genuine 
Durham, sure.”—Salem Gazette. 


Imitating his Superiors.—Little Gamin 
Flaunterag—Say, granny, how much is 
dem apples? Old Apple Woman—Oh, go 
*way wid yez; sure, it’s not a penny yez 
have at all, at all! Little Gamin Flaun- 
terag—Well, haven’t I got der right ter 
go out shoppin’, all der same ?— Puck. 


A boy of twelve years, going to con- 
fession lately, revealed to his father con- 
fessor that he had been guilty of turning 
‘*flim-flams” on the previous Sunday. The 
father, desirous to award a suitable pen- 
ance, but ignorant of the exact character 
of the offence, inquired, ‘‘What are these 
flim-flams, my son?” ‘‘I’ll show you, Fa- 
ther,” said the boy; and he jumped up 
from his knees and turned a couple of 
hand-springs before the confessional box, 
to the utter astonishment, but the secret 
amusement, of the priest. The next peni- 
tent in turn, who had anxiously witnessed 
this strange F cape arte was a stout, red- 
faced, middle-aged woman, who knelt 
with evident trepidation, and stammered 
out, ‘‘Och, Father, dear, don’t be givin’ 
me such a Lenten pinnance as that, for the 
dear Lord’s sake !”—Cambridge Chronicle. 











8. R. NILES’ BUSINESS 


Will be Carried on by The S. R. Niles Ad- 
vertising Agency. 








The advertising business of the late 5S. 
R. Niles, of Boston, Mass., will be carried 
on by TheS. R. Niles Advertising Agency, 
which was incorporated prior to Mr. 
Niles’ death. 

The management is as follows: E. G. 


Niles, President; Carl G. Zerrahn, Vice-  ‘ 


President and General Manager; J. C. 
Howard, Treasurer. The high standin 


, and character of this Agency have given , 
universal satisfaction, and will be main- | 


tained in the future. The activity and 
enterprise of the gentlemen in charge se- 
cure the approval of their customers in 
every case. 
~~ 

WALTER BAKER & CO., the largest 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers on 
this continent, have carried off the highest 
honors at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. They received from the Board of 
Judges the highest awards (medals and di- 
plomas) on the all articles contained in 
their exhibit; namely, breakfast cocoa, 
premium No. 1 chocolate, German sweet 
chocolate, vanilla chocolate, cocoa butter. 

The judges state in their report that 
these products are characterized by ‘‘ex- 


cellent flavor,” ‘‘purity of material em- | 


loyed,” and ‘‘aniform, even composition, 
ndicating great care in point of mechani- 
cal preparation.” 

A copy of Miss Parloa’s ‘‘Choice Re- 
ceipts” will be sent free to any house- 
keeper, on application, by mail or other- 
wise, to Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, 


| Mass. 


**You mustn’t spoil the story by | 


! 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
( 


‘edals and Diplomas) 
Worlg's Columbian 
On the following articles, 

namely: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, ; 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, ' 


( 












For ** purity of 
D4 excellent favor.” an 
form even composition.’ 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER. MASS. 
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| Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 


Literary and Family Paper « 


Containing short stories by the best American 
| and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housek 
| ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
| fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
| is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
| geeteaect the utmost value to every family, 
| in addition to the vast fund of entertaining 
| feading provided. No intelligent househol 
Should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
| Ten Complete Novels by famous authors, 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 


"WALTER BAKER & CO. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rizhts. 
By Kev. Lovis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. ith 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
|I Have Called You Friends. 


by IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 
| original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut proer. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


| By SAMUEL ADAMs DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 

half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Git 
sae" Size, 74x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” etc. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A., with an 
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CuRRENT into thousands of homes where it is | 


| take it. Never before was such an offer made, 
Do not delay, Subscribe atonce, Address:¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





| ‘ 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If 80, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘A’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 





Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


| JOHNSON & SMITH. 


















Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
| the skin to its es es freshness, pro-. 4 
| tlucing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior toall face preparations & per-S 
ectly harmless. At all druggists or. 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. ? 


a) " : 
G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


~WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
| address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


“A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
| the second volume, about to be published, of the 
| Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
| the papers written by her under government 

Pp an panied by notes concern 
| them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
| Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
| 8, E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 








es not to be accompanied by the money, as the 


Nam 
| book is not yet out. 


| MARY B. RICH, 


 OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


not already taken, as we know that having | 
once subscribed for it you will always want to | 


Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llioches. Cloth. Full gilt. Git edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


+P aia TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 


All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

= —_ Size,44%x5% inches. Boxed, ice, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
lilustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorge’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 


Illus- 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 











MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 
something new for Ladies, Children and Infants. 
Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.’’ All stylee 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. Hutcutinson will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was o 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman ieee, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durabili 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


HUBERT’sS . 


ALViNA €REAM 


bor Beaatt the Complexion, 
Bomevee all pat AY Pim ies, Lives 
oles, and other Not coverin — remov 
all blemis restoriug the com 
ing all bi ing the 
sale 





Sent postpaid tat reeeint of bo. Dennen sor 
mal Vina ichTHYOL soap! Prof.|.Huberi 
3 Cente a Cake TOLEDO. © 





FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to pouateen ¢ acres of lend, small house, and 


large, unfinished . The oburn 
a public institution, summer boarding he = = 


residence, or subdivision into b ote, Only 
half a mile from two ra’ ; an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Ad rs. Susan 

. Conver ©, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on 
prem. or i.B, Blackwell, 8 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.— Will pay any estate it who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the part; ‘ntroduced. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. by 





LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it untii payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will | 





hold its twenty-first annual session at Danville, | 


Feb. 28 and March 1 and 2, 1894. A very attractive 
programme is being prepared. All local societies 
are requested to send four delegates, and all 
interested in the work of the Association are 
invited, whether members of auxiliary societies 
or not. 

Those wishing entertainment will please send 
names of delegates or visitors to Mrs. L. C. 
Shea, 306 W. North Street, Danville, Illinois. 

Mary E. Hoimes, President. 

CaRRIE ASHTON JOHNSON, Secretary. 


2 
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NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for wom2n unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session of the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, anc Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women ; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Mardock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, and others. 

Since the Call for the National-American Con- 
vention was issued, the following persons have 
been invited: Senators Hoar of Massachusetts, 
Teller of Colorado, and Carey of Wyoming, and 
Representative Blair of New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Rebecca Henry Hayes of Texas, Mzs. Virginia 
D. Young, of South Carolina, Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates, of Maine, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry 
of Kentucky, Miss Frances Griffin of Alabama, 
and Mrs. Orra Langhorne of Virginia. 

A special feature of this Convention will be an 
evening devoted to a celebration and glorifica- 
tion over our victory in Colorado, at which a 
very interesting ceremony will take place. 

One other special feature will be an evening 
given to short addresses by the presidents of 
auxiliary States, and this promises to be one of 
the most charming evenings of the Convention. 

The Riggs House has been decided upon as 
our Hotel Headquarters, and by another week 
we hope to be able to announce other features 
of the program. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
Racuet Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 


—— or 
NEW PREMIUMS. 


In remembrance of the wish of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone that the good work of the 
Woman's JOURNAL might be many times 
multiplied, we have decided to signalize 
the present year by a special effort to 
double its circulation, thereby more than 
doubling its usefulness. 

1. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the first year, on trial, to new sub- 
scribers, at $1.50, and in addition, if re- 
quested, a beautiful cabinet photograph 
of Mrs. Stone, postpaid, by mail. 

2. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send postpaid by mail a 
photograph of the residence of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, glue-mounted, gilt bevel- 
edge, warranted not to curl. 

3. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send a copy of ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,” by Mme. Sarah Grand. 

4. For ten new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send prepaid, by express, 
a beautiful glass transparency of Mrs. 
Stone’s residence for window decoration. 

5. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
us one new subscriber with $1.50, may 
have, postpaid, a cabinet photograph of 
Lucy Stone. 

6. Every subscriber in arrears who sends 








us one or more new subscribers at $1.50 
each may either be credited 50 cents on 
indebtedness for each new subscriber, or 
receive the cabinet photograph of Mrs. 
Stone. 

7. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
$4.50 and two new subscribers may re- 
ceive a renewal of the paper for one year 
and a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 

8. Any person who sends four new 
subscribers, and $6, will receive the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for one year free, anda 
cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 


9. A cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone 
is offered as a premium for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Column, at 25 
cents each. 

10. For a club of twenty new subscri- 
bers for the Woman’s Column, at 25 cents 
each, we will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
free for one year. 

In all these offers the cash must accom- 
pany the subscriptions, with a specific 
statement of the offer accepted. If pre- 
ferred, a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, or of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, or of Miss Frances E. Willard, will 
be sent in place of one of Mrs. Sfone. 

ee 


THE GOVERNOR'S INAUGURAL. 


Every citizen of Massachusetts, woman 
or man, should carefully read Governor 
Greenhalge’s recent inaugura! address. 
It is the most statesmanlike and complete 
public exposition of State affairs that has 
appeared for many years. Even oppo- 
nents are compelled to admit ‘‘its lucidity 
of statement and its subordination of 
details to general principles.” On woman 
suffrage, education, labor, and temperance, 
it speaks with frankness and sincerity. 

Last week we published in full the pas- 
sage commending municipal woman suf- 
frage to the ‘‘most serious consideration 
of the Legislature.” The following 
weighty suggestions are made concerning 
the election laws: 

ELECTION LAWS. 


It is not necessary that I should enter 
into any argument as to the supreme im- 

rtance of protecting the ballot-box. It 
4 not enough that elections should be 
honest ; they must be so guarded and pro- 
tected that ail men shall believe them to 
be honest and above suspicion. In Mas- 
sachusetts we have always made every 
effort, not merely to guard the ballot-box, 
but to protect the voter absolutely in 
every right which belongs to him. Yet 
even here it seems clear that improve- 
ments can be made. In my opinion, the 
Legislature should provide proper means 
for purging the lists of registered voters 
of names which should not appear upcn 
them. It does not appear to me necessary 
that, to accomplish this, the entire vot- 
ing population of the State should be put 
to the trouble and expense of a new regis- 
tration, but I should recommend that 
some method be devised by which, on the 
petition of citizens in any precinct, ward, 
or town, the registered lists for that 
electoral division should be examined and 
purified by officers appointed for that 
purpose. 

A law also should be enacted fixing a 
proper test as to the reading and writing 
qualifications required of the voter. The 
Constitution ony demands that a voter, 
before being entitled to vote, should be 
able to read the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts in the English language and 
to write his name. This provision might 
be used to apply a test which would make 
the acquisition of the suffrage something 
of extreme difficulty, or it might be so in- 
terpreted as to be in practice a dead letter, 
which it is to be feared is now generally 
the case. 

I therefore suggest that the Legislature 
fix by law a simple test to be applied by 
all registering officers to all persons seek- 
ing registration, and which shall deter- 
— legally whether a voter is qualified 
by ability to read and write, as required 
by the Constitution. 

It is not an easy matter to justly re- 
strict personal privileges, and laws tend- 
ing to such an end ought not to be hastily 
enacted. I believe, however, that our 
election laws should be so framed as to 
afford the same opportunity for political 
preferment to the man of limited means 
as to one whocan control greater wealth. 


The temperance question is thus treated: | 


TEMPERANCE. 


The subject of temperance and the legis- 
lation designed to remove or to control 
the evils resulting from the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors have al- 
ways and properly commanded the ear- 
nest consideration of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. Intemperance and the tempta- 
tions which lead to it should be guarded 

ainst in every possible way. The cause 
of temperance can best be advanced by 
practical legislation founded upon, and 
supported by, public opinion. Public 
oplaion is not often created by law; law 
is usually created by public opinion. 

l am aware that many objections are 
urged against the existing system of law 
relating to the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Undoubtedly some 
of these objections are well founded. It 
is claimed that the limitation of the num- 
ber of licenses in proportion to the popu- 
lation has worked injury rather than good 
to the body politic. 

I desire to point out, however, that 
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much has been effected under the present 
system, faulty as it may be. During the 
year 1893, 12 cities and 262 towns voted 
**no license.” In view of these results it 
would seem as if the friends of temper- 
ance might, with strong hopes and en- 
couraging prospects of success, direct 
their labors to the several communities of 
the State so as to develop and strengthen 
public opinion in the desired direction. 

| The most momentous questions affect- 
| ing public interests are subordinated to 
the inordinate and reckless desire to ob- 
tain licenses, and city and town affairs are 
thrown into confusion by the struggle 
between applicants. It is also urged that 
the work of distributing licenses would 
be much more honestly and judiciously 
performed by license boards appointed by 
| the Mayor and Aldermen of cities or by 
the Judges of local courts. The farther 
removed the officials intrusted with the 
distribution of licenses are from political, 
corrupt or pernicious influences of any 
sort, the better for the accomplishment 
of what must be at best a difficult and 
troublesome task. There is no influence 
which is so liable to disturb our moral and 
political welfare as that of the groggery 
and the saloon. 

Public sentiment is page | opposed 
to the glaring moral evils which arise 
from the selfish and indiscriminate sale 
of liquor; and political purity will be im- 
possible so long as the influence of the 
sale and use of liquor plays so large a 
part in the discussion and solution of 
political questions. 


The Governor’s views on the Labor 
question are excellent : 


LABOR. 


Labor legislation has been for many 
years the subject of the deepest concern 
to the people of Massachusetts, and in 
times of adversity, such as the present, 
those interests are invested with special 
importance. 

What is needed is a better understand- 
ing and a more cordial feeling between 
employers and employees—mutual confi- 
dence, mutual respect and mutual consid- 
eration. Everything that inures to the 
benefit of the employer is not necessarily 
an injury to the employee; nor is every- 
thing that inures to the benefit of the em- 
or always an injury to the employer. 
tis well for the employee that his em- 
ployer should be prosperous. It is equally 
to the advantage of the employer that his 
employee should attain to the highest 
degree of comfort and prosperity compati- 
ble with the successful prosecution of 
business. The higher the standard of the 
workman, the greater his capacity of pro- 
duction. As the improvement of machin- 
ery has benefited the employer, so the 
improvement of the human machine will 
be to his advantage also. 

It is true that what is asked in the name 
of labor is not always for the best inter- 
ests of labor, and sometimes what is 
asked or withheld by the employer is not 
wisely asked or withheld. 

There is no occasion for any conflict 
between these two parties, if intelligence 
and mutual confidence should be exer- 
cised in the settlement of controversies. 
Legislation guarding the life and health 
of employees in mills and factories and 
on the railroads is wise and necessary. 
The appointment of inspectors of facto- 
ries has been followed by excellent re- 
sults. The number of accidents involvin 
very serious injury or loss of life to rail- 
road employees seems to demand that in- 
spectors be appointed to see that safe- 
guards and appliances for protecting em- 
ployees are provided promptly and suffi- 
ciently on the railroads, in conformity 
with law. 

In the interest of working people and 
persons of small means, it may be well 
also to my corporations to be formed 
in which the capital stock may be fixed 
in shares of $10 each, or even a smaller 
sum. 


The message makes cordial reference to 
the ability and value of Col. Higginson as 
State historian : 

NAVAL AND MILITARY HISTORIAN. 


The time fixed by lew (chapter 374, 
1889) for the important and responsible 
task allotted to the State Military and 
Naval Historian will expire during the 
present year, and you should make provi- 
sion for the prosecution and completion 
of the work. The present incumbent of 
the office, Col. T. W. Higginson, has ably 
and admirably fulfilled the requirements of 
the act, and any provision made by you 
should contemplate his retention in the 
office, which otherwise would be extreme- 
ly difficult to fill. 

With so progressive and public-spirited 
an executive, and a Legislature over- 
whelmingly Republican in both branches, 
the election laws ought to be amended 
this year, enabling women to vote in town 
and city elections. Forty-two members 
who voted for the measure last year are 
reelected. The party that does this great 
act of justice will reap the legitimate 
reward of well-doing. Upon this question 
it is not alone-woman suffrage, but the 
Republican and Democratic parties that 
are on trial. H. B. B. 
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———__—__~@— — 
PORTRAITS OF LUCY STONE. 


The best large-sized portrait of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone that we have yet seen has 
been made by Notman & Campbell. It is 
an enlarged photograph, and shows Mrs. 
Stone in the white lace neck-handkerchief 
and cap so familiar to suffrage audiences. 
Messrs. Notman and Campbell offer to 
supply these portraits for $5 apiece, if 
they receive orders for fifty copies. Other- 
wise the price will be $15. The portrait 
may now be seen at the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL parlors, at 3 Park Street, Boston, 








and all will agree that it is very beautiful. 
Suffrage Associations or individuals who 
may wish to purchase one of these pic- 
tures are requested to communicate with 
this office, in order that we may see if 
orders for fifty copies can be secured. 

A. S. B. 


~er — 


MRS. STETSON’S POEMS. 


A number of friends have sent to this 
office for the poems of Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. We have ordered a sup- 
ply of the books from California, and will 
send them as soon as received. Any per- 
sons who may be thinking of sending for 
the little volume, but have not yet done 
80, can probably save time by ordering it 
direct from Mrs. Stetson, Webster St., 
Oakland, Cal. The price is 25 cents. 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN AND PRESS REFORM. 


More than twenty thousand California 
women have signed the following petition 
to the San Francisco newspapers: 

We, the women of California, present you this 
petition, which we believe represents the convic- 
tions of many times the number of those whose 
names are subscribed. We recognize that the 
newspaper is indispensable in our homes, and as 
the guardians of family purity we make this 
appeal. 

We approve of our papers in their energy and 
enterprise, but we believe the time has come for 
them to take a higher stand on the question of 
public morals. We deplore in them ‘‘sensation- 
alism,’’ not the exposure of crime. We deplore 
‘*personalities,’’ not the public announcement of 
personal acts. We believe that it is a minority 
of your readers who demand sensational, per- 
sonal or immoral details, rather than the clean 
statement of facts and truth. ‘There is too often 
a minuteness of detail in the reports given of 
crime, wickedness and sensuality, which can 
gratify only prurient and vulgar curiosity, or 
awaken such curiosity in innocent and inexpertl- 
enced minds. We feel that spreading broadcast 
vicious and debasing news in our homes and 
among our children, and the consequent knowl- 
edge and easy familiarity with crime in all its 
forms, has a tendency to lower the tone of 
thought among the best of our people, and to 
strengthen the worst instincts among the morally 
lower classes. 

We therefore most earnestly and respectfully 
petition the press at this time to make a con- 
certed effort to elevate the moral tone of their 
columns, and to give us newspapers free from 
the evils we deplore, feeling confident that the 
majority of the public will encourage such an 
effort, and promising you our heartfelt codpera- 
tion and support. 

The beneficial results of this protest 
have been visible and gratifying. A well- 
known California woman, herself an edi- 
tor, says in a private letter to one of the 


editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 


As direct proof of the immediate effect 
of this effort on our local press, a reporter 
on the —— , one of the two most of- 
fensively and enterprisingly sensational 
of our dailies, told me that since this 
movement he and his kind were under 
special instructions to treat their details 
in a restrained and cleanly manner; not- 
ably in a peculiarly revolting murder case 
which he had reported; matter that here- 
tofore his paper would have flaunted dis- 
gustingly before the public. 


This movement originated with the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association, 
and has been heartily welcomed and sup- 
ported by all respectable people in Cali- 
fornia. The women who began the effort 
and have been most active in it are not 
minded to let the matter rest there. They 
urge Women’s Press Associations, Wom- 
en’s Clubs and associations of ali kinds, 
as well as individual men and women, to 
circulate the petition and lend their in- 
fluence to this endeavor to reform some 
of the abuses of current journalism. 

The organ of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association, the Jmpress, gives an 
interesting account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the movement which has now 
grown to such proportions. The speech 
of John P. Irish, at the convention of the 
Association last September,kindled a long- 
smouldering popular indignation into 
flame. The women took the matter up, 
and have managed it throughout with 
wisdom, self-restraint and dignity. 

The Jmpress continues: 

That the American Press is marked for 
its license has long been noted, but its 
course was justified by that necessity of 
our national existence, the freedom of the 
press. We have had a free press, and its 
freedom has gone from bad to worse in 
some ways. Where conduct has no re- 
strictions but in individual character and 
public opinion, it is apt to run wild, and 
the conduct of our newspapers is no ex- 
ception to this rule. That such behavior 
should reach the degree of enormity war- 
ranting such public remonstrance as this 
petition voices, is significant of two 
things: one, the increasing power of the 
mouey-making instinct; the other, the 
low taste of our newspaper reading 
public. 

It is not that the public taste is lower 
than it used to be. In earlier times this 
public we are speaking of did not read at 
all. The public that enjoyed ‘‘Tom 
Jones,’’ to-day would not tolerate such 
coarseness. Our standards as a whole have 
risen, but the a reaches a wider 
circle—that is all. One might as well 
hold that the standard in size of our school 
children had fallen, because our modern 
school takes in the younger children. 
Neither is it legitimate wholly to blame 
those who make the papers. They are 
neither more nor less responsible than 
any other worker in society who lets his 
individual profit blind him to his duty to 
the community. 

“The law of supply and demand” has 
done much to confuse the conscience of 
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working humanity, and religion, clear in 
its description of the way to heaven, is 
dim in pointing out the way on earth. 
Associating morality only with churches 
and priests, with some extra -mundane re- 
nunciatory life, our children are not 
taught, our men never learn to see the 
— of business—the ethics of work, 

Imagining that our end in life is to 
maintain our lives and those of our fami- 
lies, and that the work we do is merely a 
means to that end, we of course justif 
the means by the end—with some loose 
and varying restrictions. Whereas in 
truth our end in life is so to serve human- 
ity as to raise its general level, and the 
maintenance of our lives and those of our 
families is merely the means to that end. 
When such principles as these are taught 
to our ple, we shall not find an im- 
mense industry, a great field of useful- 
ness, justifying error by its pecuniary 
profitableness. 

There has been much discussion of this 
matter. Innumerable papers have been 
written and read, speeches made, and vio- 
lent opinions expressed. As usual, there 
is a misunderstanding between the parties 
concerned. The people outside who crit- 
icise, fail to understand the business point 
of view, and also the professional point 
of view; and the people inside, unfortu- 





nately, fail to understand anything else. * 


There is little progress to be made until 
some common ground is reached, some 
lace of arbitration. The public must 
earn not to judge newspaper art by mag- 
zine art or book art; not to judge news- 
papers of to-day by newspapers of forty 
years ago; not to judge the newspaper of 
One section oe the newspaper of another ; 
and, above all, to recognize that, while 
the vital principles of —_ and wrong 
are alike in all things, their expression 
varies with every form of human effort. 
Non-professional people fail to estimate 
professional ethics, professional courtesy, 
per ee honor, all those special mod- 
fications of Pa which must exist in 
every special form of life. On the other 
hand, professional — are only too 
apt to lose their general sense of critical 
responsibility in the intense development 
of their profession. 

What our journalists need is, first, to 
cultivate this larger sense of human re- 
sponsibility; remembering that the very 
existence of the newspaper, to say noth- 
ing of its special line of ethics, rests only 
on the need of the public—tMat it is only 
by serving the best interest of the country 
that they are justified in being. 

Beyond this is needed also a more hon- 
est appreciation of the artistic powers 
and the artistic limits of their work. 
Journalism to-day isin worse error artisti- 
cally than it is ethically—it has strayed 
as far from its true place in method and 
manner as it has in morals. 

It is of no use to deprecate and resent 
criticism because the critics do not under- 
stand the business they are jndging. 
Does one have to be a plumber to condemn 
the plumbing of the City Hall? Must one 
be a shoemaker before daring to object to 
poner soles? One need not be a journal- 
st to see the evils of modern journalism ; 
especially when it is so plain that the 
journalist does not see them. But what 
the criticising public does need to learn is 
the same sense of ethical and artistic 
truth which is needed in the journalist. 
The public which pays to read and see the 
story of our ideali California brigands, 
is the same public which allows the exis- 
tence of our corrupt press. Those of 
better taste have a right to be heard also, 
and it is to be hoped they wil! be felt as 
well as heard. 

The pith of the matter lies largely in 
the last sentence. Bartley Hubbard, in 
Mr. Howells’s ‘A Modern Instance,” sets 
forth his idea of a model newspaper. It 
is, in substance, that the paper should 
give everything that anybody wants to 
read, from the ecclesiastical news for the 
religious people to prize - fights and 
scandals for those of lower tastes. He 
furthermore expresses the opinion that, if 
unsavory matters were omitted, not only 
would the readers of low tastes cease to 
buy the paper, but the respectable people 
themselves would be secretly disap- 
pointed. Herein lies an error which has 
a large influence on journalism, and 
which the respectable portion of the com- 
munity should take some pains to correct. 
Thousands of readers are honestly dis- 
gusted every day by the needless parade 
of vice and erime in our daily papers; but 
not one in a thousand takes the trouble to 
write a private letter to the editor and 
remonstrate. Hence silence is taken to 
imply consent, and perhaps even secret 
approval. 

It is said that Kean, the actor, always 
regulated his diet according to the part 
he was to perform upon the stage. His 
rule was, ‘‘Mutton for lovers, beef for 
murderers, and pork for tyrants.” If it 
it is not wholly true that “‘man is what 
he eats,” it is largely true that man is 
what he reads. People can be made 
either lovers of their kind, or murderers, 
by their daily reading. The only daily read- 
ing of the average American is the news- 
papers, and their educational eftect for 
good or ill can hardly be overestimated. 
Every little while we hear of some case 
like that of the boy who has just murdered 
his father and mother, and then killed 
himself—a crime directly owing to sensa- 
tional reading ; or like that of eleven-year- 
old Charley Powell, repeatedly running 
away from home,bent upon the slaughter 
of Indians. True, these were were effects 
of reading dime novels, not newspapers. 
But a great deal of newspaper matter is 
of the same stripe. 

When the wishes and tastes of women 
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are more fully represented in journalism 
and in public affairs, it is probable that 
the daily papers will, as Frances Willard 


Poland for liberty. Miss Peabody was 
identified with the famous old literary 
coterie of Boston, and probably was the 
last of the set. 


‘out the word ‘‘male” as a qualification 


’ for the meeting were President David J. 


‘Hon. Chas. S. Baker, ex-member of Con- 


* Curran, ex-Mayor Carroll, and numerous 
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predicts, give “‘less space to the prize 
fight, and more to the prize poem.” | 


In 1839, Miss Peabody began importing 


Meanwhile, this excellent movement be- | and publishing foreign books. She also 
gun in California ought to spread through kept a library of foreign books, and her 


It will receive the heartiest | 
A. 8. B. 


the country. 
support of all good citizens. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YOrK, JAN. 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
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Last night a mass meeting was held in 
the city hall at Rochester. The object of | 
the meeting was to demand that the Con- | 
stitutional Convention shall pass an 
amendment to the Constitution striking 
for voters. Among those signing the call 
Hill, of the University of Rochester, Pres- 
ident Moore, of the Park Commissioners, 


gress, Congressman Van Voorhis, Mayor 


other well-known business men. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Hon. Thomas 
Raines and Rev. Asa Saxe. Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf and Miss Susan B. An- 
thony were present. 

On January 22 a series of mass meetings 
in the interest of woman suffrage will be 
begun at Albion, the county seat of 
Orleans County, and will be continued till 
all the counties of the State have been 
visited. 

In this city we have opened headquar- 
ters at 10 East 14th Street. There we 
have an office for the circulation of peti- 
tions, distribution of literature, etc. Miss 
Harriette A. Keyser is in charge. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City League was held on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 4, at the hall, 125 
East 23d Street. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man made an address on ‘*The Victory in 
Colorado and the Outlook Here.” She 
gave a stirring account of the campaign 
in the new free State, and much good ad- 
vice as to the work here. Miss Cather- 
ine H. Spence and Mrs. Marguerite Moore 
each made some brief remarks. The rest 
of the evening was devoted to arranging 
plans for holding meetings, distribution 
of petitions, etc. The first parlor meeting 
in this city will be held at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Judge, 29 West 94th Street, 
in the thirteenth Senatorial District, on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 11. 

In Brooklyn, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood and 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman are holding 
meetings nearly every night. 

The annual reception of the Society of 
Political Study was held this afternoca at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lovell, 4 
Lexington Avenue. Mrs. Jennie de la M. 
Lozier, president of Sorosis, had an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Woman in Literature 
and Journalism.” Miss Spence made 
brief remarks, and there was an hour of 
social chat and refreshments. The regu- 
lar meetings of this society will be held at 
8.30 o’clock on each Tuesday afternoon, 
at 125 East 23d Street. The course of 
study on the republics of the world is of 
great interest, and the meetings will be a 
help in pushing the campaign. 

Every day brings indications of the 
interest of all classes of people. Miss 
Helen Gould, the wealthiest single woman 
in the United States, has recently de- 
clared herself emphatically in favor of 
woman sufirage. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

7?  - — 
IN MEMORI/ ie. 
—_ i¢ 
MiSS ELIZABETM. PEABODY. 

The death of Miss k gbody seems like 
the removal of a lanénark which con- 
nected us with the last generation. She 
was born in Billerica, May 16, 1804, the 
eldest of seven children. She was sister- 
in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Horace Mann, an intimate friend of Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Thoreau, Theodore Parker, 
A. Bronson Alcott, James Freeman Clarke 
and Margaret Fuller; and she will be re- 
membered as having introduced Froebel’s 
Kindergarten methods into this country, 
& benefaction to the children of America. 

Miss Peabody received a liberal and va- 
ried education, which was directed by her 
mother, and included several languages, 
In early womanhood she taught a private 
school in her own home. In 1840 the 
family removed to Boston, and here she 
succeeded Margaret Fuller as teacher of 
history in Mr. Alcott’s school, which 
many of the older people in Boston well 
remember. She had been identified with 
all the movements of the day, and was 
prominent among the agitators who de- 
Manded the abolition of slavery. She 
advocated woman suffrage and higher 
education for women, and aided Mr. Mann 
in founding his school for the deaf and 
dumb. 

At the age of sixty she learned Polish 





because of her interest in the struggles of 


store was a rendezvous for most eminent 
literary men oftheday. The importation 
of artists’ material was undertaken, but 
the tariff of 1842 killed that branch. Al- 
though her friend, Dr. Channing, gave 


| her his ‘‘Emancipation” to publish, and 
| her brother-in-law, Nathaniel Hawthorne, | 


gave her his ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair,’”’ the 
business was finally relinquished. The 
years 1850 to 1860 found Miss Peabody in- 
troducing into the schools of the country 
Behm’s method of teaching history. 


Among her principal publications are 
‘* Asthetic Papers,” ‘Crimes of the 
House of Austria Against Mankind,” 
**The Polish-American System of Chron- 
ology,” ‘Kindergarten in Italy” in ‘‘U. 
S. Bureau of Education Circular,” and a 
revised edition of Mary Mann’s ‘‘Guide to 
the Kindergarten and Intermediate Class,” 
‘Moral Culture of Infancy,” ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing,” ‘Letters to 
Kindergartners,” and ‘‘Last Evening with 
Allston.” 

For several years Miss Peabody was 
unable to do any active work. She had 
reached her 90th year, and the feebleness 
of advanced age crept upon her so rapidly 
that the last literary effort of her |ife, 
her autobiography, has been frustrated. 


Memorial services were conducted in 
the Church of the Disciples, on Saturday, 
Jan. 7, by the pastor, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. Addresses were also made by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Frank B. Sanborn, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mr. Ames read 
appropriate passages of Scripture. One 
hundred and fifty teachers belonging to 
the Eastern Kindergarten Association 
chanted the parable of the child, begin- 
ning ‘‘And they brought young children 
to Him.” Mrs. Cheney spoke in part as 
follows: 


All united in Miss Peabody to the de- 
velopment of a great personality. She 
believed that this glorious panoply of 
earth and heaven was created by God. for 
the working out of the best of all on 
earth. Her life flowed out in every di- 
rection, giving a welcome to love whenc- 
ever it came. There was no limit to her 
human interest. The first anecdote that 
she told me of her life shows her respect 
for her own individuality. When her 
parents wanted her to drink obnoxious 
medicine she threw it out of the window. 
To this she attributed her vigorous health 
in later years. She loved and respected 
her parents, however. Her father made 
her bear the sight of blood without faint- 
ing, in order that she might have courage 
in any emergency. She almost inevitabl 
became a teacher. She believed in devel- 
oping the child’s own uature in perfect 
freedom. She was the friend and associ- 
ate of the greatest men of the day, yet 
she never neglected her teaching. She 
lived through that wonderful revolution- 
ary time in which many European thrones 
tottered. In all these struggles for free- 
dom she took an active, personal interest 
—not only in the movements themselves, 
but in the destitute refugees who reached 
these shores, Hungarians, Germans, Poles, 
Jews, Italians. Her house was their 
home. She resolutely combated the prej- 
udice of color in this veo She never 
recognized that diflerences in color exist 
in men. When she walked down town 
arm and arm with a colored man the 
whole city was indignant, but she di¢ not 
care. 

In latter years a new light shone into 
her mind. No one can know with what 
self-sacrifice she devoted herself to the 
new care of expounding kindergarten 
methods. She believed thoroughly in the 
development of the human personality. 
For one other cause she had a deep feel- 
ing. She tried not only to prevent the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Indian race, 
but believed that it had in it something 
peculiarly valuable. She believed that 
they had received direct, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the divine spirit. Therefore, she 
studied their legends with great zeal that 
no accent of the Holy Ghost should be 
lost. 

History was also her great study. She 
believed the soul of man had ever had 
connection with the divine soul. She be- 
lieved fully in America. She was full of 
vitality, life and love. She could not de- 
spair with so much to do, as she expressed 
it. And after many years of hard work 
came long years of the sunset of her life, 
as she lay or sat silent in her room, ever 
cheerful and happy. And now the linkis 
broken. She has seemed to me for years 
just a link between earth and the glorious 
future. We shall lay her away to rest, 
but she will never rest except in love 
and work for others. She has passed be- 
yond allearthly limitations. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn said: 


Miss Peabody remembered the begin- 
nings of this wonder-working century. 
She remembered this country small, weak, 
torn by sectional strife; she saw it great 
and united, and freed from its worst 
faults, and she could say for herself that 
she had promoted all the good causes 
which had tended to these results. She 
belonged to the transcendental school of 
philosophers, which included Channing, 
Alcott, Emerson, Parker, Dwight, Mar- 
any Fuller and Freeman Clarke. She 

ept their teachings in circulation; their 
memory green. 


Mr. Ames then read a poem by Eliza- 


{ fearless advocate, 





beth Porter Gould, entitled ‘A Thank- 


offering to Miss E. P. Peabody,” a let- 
ter from Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, and a poetic 
tribute from the kindergarten association. 
Dr. Bartol wrote in part: 

A person more disinterested I never 
knew. While an associate of Channing, 
Emerson, Alcott and Parker, she was 
their prophet. She made no claim 
for herself, though fully their equal. 
She will be honored as a lover and 
benefactor of the rr, As an older 
writer has expressed it, ‘She showed the 
greater virtues with the lesser faults.” 

Rev. Mr. Ames then delivered a short 
eulogy, in the course of which he said: 

She saw and taught the principle of 
growth in the education of a child, from 
the spark of divine knowledge left in it at 
birth on and on through life to its close. 
For this fact alone we should build her a 
monument if for no other. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


It is written that the ‘‘meek shall inherit 
the earth.”’ Miss Peabody eminently ful- 
filled the text. She was meek and lowly 
of heart, and yet how rich she was in ex- 
pense, in generous good will, in faith, 

n devotion, in the companionship of the 
great and good! To her these great men, 
though dead, were still living presences. 
While never claiming anything for her- 
self, her own personality was as great as 
theirs. Theodore Parker said she had no 
self, in the sense that she lacked all selfish- 
ness. But in the sense of a strong cen- 
trality, a mind using its own judgment, a 
heart which worshipped according to the 
dictates of her own conscience, she had a 
self. What a beautiful unity there was 
in her life! She did not drop her hob- 
bies as worn out and no longer useful. 
She would take up one thing after an- 
other, but she loved and cared for all her 
ursuits until the end. She seemed to 
ave an compe from the trinity of 
evil, the world, the flesh and the devil. 
She cared nothing for the world or for the 
leasures of the flesh, and as for the devil, 
can’t imagine that he ever came into her 
resence. I remember her deep interest 
n the sessions of the Concord School of 
Philosophy and of the Boston Radical Club. 
Her words were few, but always clear 
and welcome. She has done much to 
sweeten and warm this atmosphere in 
which we live. She inherited the best of 
what has gone before. and has left it un- 
diminished for the coming generation, a 
goodly heritage. 

With prayer by Rev. Mr. Ames, singing 
of ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and the 
benediction, the services ended. 

pas 


REV. MARK STAPLES, D. D. 


In the death of Rev. Mark Staples, D.'D., 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age, there 
passed from among us one of the truest 
and most fearless champions for justice to 
women that this century has produced. I 
first met him in the fall of 1880, when I 
applied for ordination to the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. He was the President of the 
Conference, and became my firm cham- 
pion from the firat. It was by his vigor- 
ous address, and the clearness and force 
of his scriptural exegesis on the subject 
of women in the church, that, after a pro- 
tracted dcbate, a favorable vote was 
taken and I was ordained. Women owe 
an inestimable debt of gratitude to this 
through whom the 
door of this denomination was opened to 
them in the ministry of one of the 
branches of the Methodist Church. 

A little incident in connection with my 
ordination will be ever remembered by 
those who witnessed it. The wife of the 
venerable presiding officer was present on 
the night on which it was to take place. 
As all the young men had previously been 
ordained, owing to the protracted strug- 
gle over my ordination, I was left alone; 
and as I was about to start towards the 
altar, Mrs. Staples said, ‘‘What a shame 
to leave a young woman to go through 
this ordeal by herself!” Stepping out of 
her pew, she offered me her arm, walked 
with me to the altar, and stood by my 
side throughout the ceremony. I have 
always felt she was my sponsor and that 
of all the other women who should follow 
me. 

Dr. Staples has always been a firm ad- 
vocate of the justice of political equality 
for women, and during all the years I 
have known him, in his ministry and in 
the Conference, by pen and voice, he has 
done much for the advancement of 
women. 

The rare saintliness of his character 
was best known at home, and, though 
saddened by the death of his faithful 
wife, and the growing infirmities of his 
many years, so beautiful were the very 
last days of his life that one of his brother 
ministers who stood by his side at the 
time of his departure said, ‘‘It is as I ex- 
pected. I always knew he would be 
translated. This is more like a corona- 
tion than death.” He was interred at 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 29. 

Thus, one by one, the older workers are 
passing away, until those who are left 
are more easily counted than those who 
have departed; and yet justice to women 
is not gained, and we wonder how many 
more noble lives are to be sacrificed be- 
fore this great principle shall triumph. 

A. H. 8. 








ELIZABETH H. ELLIOT. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Elliot was born in 
Nashua, N.H., and died in Somerville, 
Mass., Dec. 23, 1893, at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven years. She was fitted for a 
teacher, and would have pursued that 
calling if it had not been that a severe 
illness partially deprived her of her 
hearing, and in middle life made her 
entirely deaf. She took up sewing 
for a livelihood, but «il her spare mo- 
ments were devoted to books, of which 
she was a great lover. There was no sub- 
ject, literary, theological or scientific, on 
which her mind was not well informed. 
Her love for nature was great, and her 
great delight was wandering in the woods 
and fields, collecting wild flowers and 
ferns. She was a firm believer in the en- 
franchisement of women, and read the 
WOMAN’sS JOURNAL up to the last week 
of her life. In spite of her advanced age, 
she was seen making her way to and 
from the Public Library, with the books 
under her arm. She took much delight 
in studying the photographs of European 
buildings and works of art. The young 
and old had great sympathy for her on 
account of her physical misfortune, and 
often cheered her by their visits. About 
two months ago, she fell and broke her 
hip. Her strong constitution resisted the 
shock for awhile, but at length yielded, 
and she passed away two days before 
Christmas, to enter into the heavenly 
country. M.P.L. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Work for municipal suffrage. 

Write to your State Senator. 

Write to your Representative. 

Ask your neighbors to write at once. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey has 
pronounced it unconstitutional to license 
race-tracks and gambling. 

Names of Massachusetts Legislative 
Committees on Woman Suffrage, Election 
Laws, Temperance and Labor will be 
found on first page. 

Quincy, Ill., has a Woman’s Council 
made up of fourteen organizations, and 
has a woman, Mrs. Helen Bristol, on the 
board of education for the first time. 


Miss Emily A. Ransom, of the New 
England Women’s Press Association, has 
issued in a dainty white dress a little 
collection of tender poems, which she 
m destly calls ‘‘A Nosegay of Thoughts.” | 

The South Carolina Senate has been 
debating a bill to enable married women 
to make contracts. One of the Senators 
pointed out that the existing law places 
women on the same footing with lunatics. 
But the bill was rejected. 

The Martha Washington Assembly, 
Knights of Labor, of Leadville, . Col., 








but a narrow sand-bar separates it from 
the beach and the Atlantic surf. The 
Sanitorium stands on the pine lands of 
Merritt Island, and the climate, etc., are 
highly praised. 

Professor Felix Adler’s Society for 
Ethical Culture has opened a workshop 
for women at No. 18 Delancey Street, 
New York. They will hire women in need 
of assistance at fifty cents a day to make 
women and children’s dresses and under- 
clothes. This enables them to assist the 
poor without pauperizing them. The 
things made at this cheap rate are not to 
be sold on a market already depressed, 
but will be given to people in need of 
clothes. Inthe first hour 150 women came 
asking for work. 








THE HIGHEST AWARD. 


Certainly no line of commercial or man- 
ufacturing ou in the Un States 
has made more rapid strides than that en- 
gaged in the production of the knitted 
fabrics made the Knitted Mattress 
Company, of Canton Junction, Mass. 
These consist of Table Padding, Stair and 
Mattress Pads, Fillings for church cush- 
ions and Bed Mattresses, etc., etc. We 
have used the latter for years and can tes- 
tify that for softness, economy, cleanli- 
ness, durability and solid comfort, no 
other mattress can equal them. It is, 
therefore, a great pleasure to announce 
to our readers, that these peculiarly knit- 
ted fabrics received the highest award at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. This 
official action is well deserved, and as a 
result, we are informed that a well-known 
business man in Berlin, Germany, became 
so interested in the goods at the Exposi- 
tion, that he made arrangements with the 
Knitted Mattress Company to sell them 
in Germany, Austria, France and Turkey. 
We earnestly recommend these goods as 
being suitable and valuable for every 
clime. 
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BECOMING veilings in all the attractive 
styles are in great demand—and Miss 
Fisk, at 44 Temple Place, is the leader in 
this respect. 
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Hoop’s PILts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tien, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 
indigestion. 
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HOLLIS sHestie 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 


Menday, Jan. 15—LAST WEEK. 


Marie Jansen 


Delmonico’s at Six. 


Glen McDonough’s Brilliant Farce. 
Eve.at8.. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2.. 


Jan. 22—*‘Jane,’’ with Miss Jennie Yeamans. 








composed entirely of women, has passed 
a resolution thanking the police board of | 
Denver for making it the duty of police | 
matrons to give directions and needed as- 
sistance to women who arrive at the 
Union Depot. 


A vigorous eftort was made in Waltham, 
Mass., to elect a woman on the school 
board. Mrs. Hudson secured the signa- 
tures of fifty legal voters to nomination 
papers for Miss Sarah Osborn, and Miss 
Osborn received over 700 votes, although 
she was not elected. The women will try 
again next year, and hope to succeed. 


The Woman's Signal, the new organ of 
the British Women’s Temperance Associ- 
ation, appeared in London, Jan. 1. It will 
be edited by Lady Henry Somerset, and 
Miss Frances E. Willard is one of the con- 
tributing editors. The Woman’s Signal is 
aunion of the Woman’s Herald and the 
Journal, and will be to England what the 
Union Signal is to America. 


The Women’s Literary Union, of Port. 
land, Me., at a recent meeting appointed 
a commit ee to prepare an expression of 
their regard for Lucy Stone, and appre- 
ciation of her character and work. Caro- 
line Dana Howe, Agnes E. Chase and 
Harriet F. H. Fassett reported resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted 
and forwarded to her family by Mabel 
Elwell, secretary. 


The Boston Courier says, with reference 
to the recent school election in this city: 


The very large vote which Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield received is a well-earned tribute 
to the impartiality, fidelity and efficiency 
with which she has performed the duties 
of a highly responsible position. She has 
done more than apy other woman ever 
elected to justify the arguments of those 
who believe that women should have a 
voice in the public education of the young. 
Mrs. Fifield is now the oldest member of 
the board in point of service, as well as 
the most useful and active. 


Miss Sarah Wool Moore is manager of 
the Indian River Sanitorium at Merritt, 
Fla., a hundred miles south of St. Au- 
gustine. Dr. Charlotte M. Norton is the 
resident physician. The Indian River is 
a sea inlet, salt, phosphorescent, and 





abounding in fish and waterfowl, while 


P AR THEATRE. 
J.A. Crabtree, Manager. 
F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 
Evenings at 8 
MONDAY, JANUARY 15, 


HENRY E., 


DIXEHY, 


The Peerless Comedian, and 


RICE’S BIG BURLESQUE CO. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Bn Th, Bec cc cccccccscevecccccsecccsers Manager. 








Week beginning Monday, Jan. 15. 
A. Y. PEARSON’S 


Great American Sporting Drama, 


The District Fair, 


By Edwin Barbour, author of ‘“‘Land of the 
Midnight San.” 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


RicH & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Managers. 


15. LAST WEEK. 
The World’s Great Comedy Success, 


Charley’s Aunt. 


(From Brazil where the nuts come from.) 
By Branden Thomas. 
Management of Charles Frohman. 


Monday, Jan. 


The laughing success of Londoa, New York and 
Boston. 


Evenings at 8.10. ular Matinees Wednead: 
° and p~ — A at 210. oad 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 


Commencing Monday, Jan 15th. 
Mr. and Mrs. OLIVER BYRON, ta 


The Heart of Africa. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
COLORADO TO LUCY STONE. 


BY MRS. EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


You beheld my sunny landscapes, 
And the purple of my hills; 

You heard the soulfal singing 
Of my hurrying mountain rills; 

You watched my tall and graceful pines 
Receive the rosy dawn, 

But I would you had lived to see me 
Put this mantle of liberty on! 


You gloried in my mountain peaks 
With their caps of ice and snow; 
Your eye caressed my spreading parks, 
Where buckshorn blossoms blow ; 
My silvery lakes the image caught 
Of your face, so true and fair— 
Yet I would you had lived to see me 
This mantle of liberty wear! 


The words of your gentle teaching 
Haveshovered among my bills, 

Till their beautiful truth and justice 
My advancing Statehood fills. 

Your work will march onward forever, 
Though you to your rest have gone; 

Yet I would you had lived to see me 
Pat this mantle of liberty on! 

Canon City, Colorado. 
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“MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 


RY HANNA A. FOSTER. 


Sweet all-day toiler! She who gave her best— 

Herself for human weal, and wearied not, 

Nor paused till twilight draped her couch of rest! 
But, after twilight, what? 


Oh, still the pattern she began doth grow— 

On to fulfilment of her fondest dreams! 

Her faith and soulful service still shall glow 
In all to-morrow beams! 


The shackles she hath smitten year by year 
Shall break, because she dared to think and do; 
Because, unmoved by flattery or fear, 

Her woman’s soul was true. 


Aye, speak with reverent love her honored name, 
And softly follow where to-day she leads. 
‘Make better!”’ By this sign she overcame, 
And lives in deathless deeds. 
Berea, O. 
LUCY 8TONE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


I. 
The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 
The sweetest voice, the softest, tenderest 
touch— 
A woman greatly loved and loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of her awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 
Pure womanly, no stain, no scar, no smutch ; 
And yet she lavished youth—ay, life—for such 
As know not life or youth. 
A long defile 
Of bruised and wronged and thwarted woman- 
hood 
Followed her leading as the slave the star; 
Followed her as the song birds follow spring. 
With faces toward the heights on which she 
stood, 
They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, 


And heard the distant bells of freedom ring. | row, Rosalind. The sleighing is good, 
| would you not like to go with me?” 


| 


11. 
A lifelong task was hers—from early youth 
Till on her head the almond wreath lay white, 
A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips; reason and gentle ruth 
Kept counsel through the thickest of the fight, 
And turned the strife of tongues to peace and 
right, 


Making her enemies her friends, in sooth. 
Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 
Had learned her noble temper; oft the rage 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, 


Then freedom’s cause would all her powers | 


engage 
To win a worthy vantage from the storm. 
1. 

Sister of women! gentle, true and strong! 
Though consecrate, like one who moves apait, 
She bore the griefs of women on her heart, 

And trod an upward pathway for the throng. 

Brave was she—ay! and joyous—though the 

wrong 
Of any bruiséd slave girl in the mart 
Pierced through her tender bosom like a dart, 
And lent a melting note to freedom’s song. 


Gladly we bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with our love. 
The slave is free, and woman shall be free! 


Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or praise; | 


Our tender greetings no response can move— 
Dead, on the morning field of victory! 
—Congregationalist. 
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“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS | | 


THEE ENDOW.” 


BY MISS ELLA REINKING. 


It was a beautiful day in early June. 


The birds were singing sweetly in the 
blossom-laden orchards, and the air was 
fraught with fragrance and song. All 
nature seemed arrayed in festal attire to 


celebrate Rosalind Taylor’s wedding | 


day. In deference to the wishes of her 
foster parents, the ceremony took place in 
the little village chapel, where a few in- 
vited friends quietly gathered to witness 
the simple service which would make the 
pretty English maiden Richard Trafton’s 
bride. The afternoon sun, nearing the 
western hill-slopes, pierced through the 


| ing this season of the year, and I cannot 
| Certainly I shall go.” 


| the opposite side of the table, and, reas- 


| gifts. 
| Aunt Sarah something,and,” very timidly, 


maple boughs and fell like a benediction 
upon the bowed head of the fair young 
bride, who, robed in virgin white, with a 
single cluster of apple-blossoms upon her 
| bosom, another in her rippling hair, was 
'the very impersonation of purity and 
youth. Richard Trafton’s great heart-joy 
was mirrored in his handsome face; his 
dark eyes glowed with a new light, his 
proud mouth relaxed to a new gladness. 
| No one could doubt his devotion to the 
human lily at his side. 
| ‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
| dow.” Solemnly, reverently, in clear and 
| thrilling tones the words fell from the 
| bearded lips. What did they mean tohim 
| who spoke them? What to the maiden at 
|his side? What to the recording Hand 
‘above? Did they mean that Richard 
Trafton then and there fully and freely 
| shared his wealth with Rosalind Taylor? 
| Did they mean that the old homestead 
which had been in the family a century 
or more was now in reality the property 
of the pretty English maiden who came to 
him without family or fortune? Did they 
| mean that she should have equal claim with 
| him to all possible future bank stocks and 
| dividends? 
| How does Richard Trafton’s life inter- 
| pret this clause of the marriage vow? 
| We will visit the old homestead and see. 
Spring waned into summer, summer 
| ripened into autumn, autumn’s giory 
was fading with the touch of winter, and 
| the new life in the old farm-house was as 
| happy as a bright, sweet dream. Rosa- 
lind Trafton was of a trusting, affection- 
ate, dependent nature, aud from babyhood 
had been taught to lean upon another, 
and she now rested in satisfied security 
upon the strength and affection of a good, 
true man. Her heart had found a home, 
and she was satisfied. Nor was it until 
the winter holidays approached that the 
young wife acknowledged to herself that 
she felt a want—a longing for something 
which was not hers. That little purse 
which her foster parents, with honest 
pride and shrewd forethought, had thrust 
| into her hand upon her wedding day, had 
long since been emptied of its contents; 
and it had not been replenished by her 
| husband. Though poor all her life, she 
had never felt as penniless as now; yet, 
if the marriage pledge was true, she was 
never richer. Oh, how she wished that 
Richard would broack the subject! But 
she hoped in vain. Hour after hour, 
while busied in the ceaseless routine of 
household* duties, did the young wife 
brood over this vexing problem, but only 
succeeded in working herself into a state 
of nervousness which made her all the 
more unfit to bring about that conversa- 
tion, the opening sentence of which she 
had framed many, many times to her- 
self. 
One evening at the tea table Richard 
said, “Iam going to the village to-mor- 











| ‘*Yes,”’ she answered gleefully. ‘‘The 


| Shop windows are always attractive dur- 


overcome my childish desire to see them. 
The dark eyes 
smiled very tenderly into the blue ones at 


sured, she waxed bolder and said: ‘‘Would 
you believe it, Richard, it wants but two 
weeks to the very day until Christmas?” 

‘*Well, what of it?” he asked, with a 
gleam of mischief in his eyes. Had the 
hour come at last for that conversa- 
tion? Her pulse quickened, her hands 
trembled, and with heightened color she 
replied: ‘‘What of it, Richard? Why, 
Christmas is the time for the giving of 
I—I always give Uncle John and 


with a poor semblance of gaiety, ‘‘and 
this year I happen to be bankrupt.” 
‘*What?” 
‘‘Bankrupt,” she repeated, bravely at- 
tempting a laugh, though she felt far more 


you want?” he asked, as, laden with bun- 
dies, they turned from the store door. 

“Yes, Richard, thank you,” she an- 
swered; but she answered untruthfully. 
There were many articles which she 
would have purchased had she been alone, 
but she could not in his presence, so she 
did without. How could she feel that the 
warm overcoat which Richard’s money 
had bought for Uncle John came from her, 
or that the new dress and heavy shaw! for 
Aunt Sarah were her gifts? They were 
not, nor could she cheat herself into be- 
lieving they were; und during the inter- 
vening days her hands were busy with 
bright-colored work, and bits of silk out 
of which were evolved a pretty tidy for 
Uncle John’s chair, and a cushion for 
Aunt Sarah’s couch. 


The years rolled by, and childish prattle 
filled the old rooms with music and the 
mother’s heart with a fuller and sweeter 
joy. Rosalind’s love of her husband has 
gathered momentum with every added 
year, and, whether consciously or not, he 
is sapping her individuality, binding her 
will and controlling her judgment, making 
her his humble, unresisting slave in soul, 
mind and body. Has that spectre which 
haunted her heart and threatened to de- 
stroy her peace, that Christmas time ten 
years ago, disappeared? Have her hands, 
her mind, her heart, leisure amid the 
accumulated duties of her little family to 
indulge in impossible dreams and hopeless 
longings? We will visit her and see. 

We find her in the large, cheery sitting- 
room, busy with her spring sewing. Her 
large willow work basket is filled full of 
gingham and muslins. Though ten years 
have traced care-lines upon her brow and 
written deeper and sadder ones upon her 
heart, we readily recognize her, as she 
bends over the little garment which her 
hands are so deftly fashioning; yet ever 
and anon her work falls neglected into 
her lap, and a longing painful in its in- 
tensity sweeps over the delicate face, and 
a sigh escapes the lips which have lost 
some of their rich coloring, but have 
gained far more in strength and beauty. 
“Oh, if Richard only would!” she mur- 
murs softly; then patiently resumes her 
work. 

What is it that thus disturbs her? A 
few hours before, a blind man, led by a 
little child, had stopped at her door. He 
told no story, nor was it necessary, for 
his woe was written in unmistakable 
characters upon his sightless eyes and 
pale, sad brow. He had tape, thread, pins 
and needles and such notions to sell. 
‘*No,” she said, shaking her head as he 
displayed his goods, ‘‘I do not need any.” 
‘*But may you not need them soon?” he 
asked, in disappointed tones. 

“T would gladly take something if I 
could, but it is impossible to-day. I am 
very sorry!” He bowed in silence, and 
turned to leave, when Laura, the maid-of- 
all-work, coming to scrub the pcrch, saw 
the situation at a glance, and her kind 
heart was moved. 

‘*T will take some thread,”’ she said, and, 
leaving her broom, hastened for her purse. 
She said she would take a half-dozen 
spools, but adroitly replaced all but two, 
as she dropped the money in his hand. 

A painful sense of humiliation filled 
Rosalind Trafton’s heart, and bitter tears 
fell upon her sewing. Her servant was 
more independent than she, and rebellion 
swelled her bosom. 

The morning’s experience was the cause 
of the afternoon’s thoughtfulness, and she 
was endeavoring to summon the cour- 
age to have one more talk with Richard 
upon the all-important subject of an al- 
lowance, when her meditations were in- 
terrupted by the voice of three-year-old 
Alice, who was playing with the other 
children in the shady corner of the porch. 
‘*I’s doing to ask mamma.” 


**A girl’s just as good as a boy!” 

“No, she aint! She can’t wear pants 
with pockets in them” (he had just as- 
pired to them), and she can’t be president 
of the United States!” 

‘*Who wants to be president? and a girl 
can have a pocket in her dress, I guess. I 
wouldn’t be a boy! (in great contempt), 
there! I’s doing to tell mamma on ’ou, 
Dick Trafton !’’ and the baby feet toddled 
to the open door. 

But mamma’s chair was vacant. At the 
approach of the little feet, she had fled to 
her chamber, and with white face and 
aching heart was wrestling with theawful 
truth which had been driven to her soul 
with lightning swiftness, and filled her 
with alarm. She had lived so completely 
in and through her husband that she had 
unconsciously lost all individuality; she 
had made him little less than her God. 
His authority was supreme, his opinion 
unquestioned; to him she always ap- 
pealed, to him referred her children. Was 
it strange, then, that they invested her 
with no authority, when she claimed none 
for herself? Could she blame them if they 
regarded her as only a child with them- 
selves, subject to their father’s will? She 
certainly was little more. This newly 
comprehended truth pierced her soul, and 
in her helplessness and hopelessness her 
sick heart cried out for strength, stronger 
than the human, for love truer and nobler 
than man’s, and flinging herself upon her 
knees she tremblingly reached out to One 
who is ever near, yet One to whom she 
was a stranger, and pleaded for strength 
to do, for her children’s sake, what she 
could never do for herself—strength to 
assert her authority. 

When she resumed her sewing a few 
hours later, it was with a pale face; but 
there was a new resolution about the 
mouth, a new dignity in the bearing, a 
new tone in her voice, and the children 
looked questioningly into her face when 
her occasional chidings were not con- 
cluded, as usual, with a threat to tell 
papa. Even Richard recognized, in a 
vague way, that Rosalind was not quite 
natural, but he asked no questions until 
the little heads were all upon their pil- 
lows. Then, as Rosalind passed his chair 
to resume her sewing, he extended his 
arm, and drawing her upon his knee in 
the old lover-like fashion, asked: ‘‘Is not 
the little mother well to-night? Why, 
Rosalind, how you tremble!” 

‘*T am quite well,” she answered faintly, 
trying to release her hands, which were 
trembling violently in his; ‘‘but I made 
a discovery to-day which has made me 
very unhappy.” 

‘* Unhappy! my little Rosalind un- 
happy!’’ and he tenderly smoothed the 
brown head, which in sheer weakness had 
dropped upon his shoulder. ‘‘What was 
the discovery ?” 

Witk a strength born of desperation, 
she faithfully rehearsed the experiences 
of the day, and concluded by saying: ‘‘If 
you love me, Richard, you can not refuse 
to grant my request; and she coaxed as 
only a woman can. 

‘*Rosalind,” he said, kindly, but decid- 
edly, ‘I thought you had more sense 
than to listen to the prattle of children. 
You know that all I have is yours. I 
have never yet denied you a single thing 
that money could procure. Why are you 
so foolish as to make yourself unhappy 
over fancied wrongs? I have given you 
everything you have ever asked for.” 
‘*But, Richard, how would you like to 
ask for everything which, by right, be- 
longed to you?” 

‘*Rosalind, you are simply uareason- 
able. You would not spend money 
judiciously if youhad it. I do not believe 
in peddlers; if everybody patronized 
them, where would my rent come from? 








quest was once more renewed, ‘what hag 

changed youso? You are not the same 
person you were five years ago! ” 

**You could not pay me a higher com. 


| pliment, Richard,” she said, with a radiant 


smile. ‘The metamorphosis is very easily 
explained. I have changed instructor, 
Once it was you and you alone; now it ig 
God. Once I was content to grow only 
through you. But our babies’ fingers be- 
gan a reform which the nail-pierced hands 
of Christ have completed. My heart is 
his, and the careful study of his word has 
shown me that I owe a duty to myself as 
well as to my husband and children. I have 
an individuality. I have my place in this 
great world. I have an intellect as well 
as aheart. I have powers given me to be 
used, and [ am endeavoring to use them. 
Richard, a few years since I startled you" 
by publicly confessing my Saviour. I 
shall startle you still more to-day when I ‘ 
tell you that I believe in woman’s equal 
rights with man.” 

**What has led you to this absurdity?” 

‘Yourself, Richard. If you had granted 
my request when first I made it, 1 should 
still have been the woman I waz when 
you married me.” 

‘In my opinion, if a thing is not worth 
asking for, it is not worth having,” he 
muttered, as he turned to leave the room. 

‘Yes, Richard,” she answered, quietly, 
‘“*T have at last come to the same conclu- 
sion.” 

And the next day proved it. ‘The chil- 
dren were all at school. The girl hud a 
holiday. At noon Richard came in for 
his dinner, and, astonished to find no 
preparations in progress, impaticatiy 
sought his wife. ‘*What does this mean? 
Why isn’t dinner ready?” 

“Oh, do you want dinner?” was her 
quiet response. ‘‘Why did you not say so 
this morning?” 

“I did not suppose it necessary tu an- 
nounce such a seJf-evident want,” he re- 
torted with some warmth. 

. “Since you want it, I will see that you 
have it quickly,” she said, arising. 

‘**You knew | wanted dinner,” he grum- 
bled. 

‘‘No more than you know that a woman 
wants many things for which she thinks 
it unnecessary to ask,” was the reply. 

‘Rosalind, I’m in a hurry to go to the 
village; where is my shirt?” he pres- 
ently called from the bed-room. 

“There are not any done up; you did 
not ask me to starch them, so I suppused 
you did not want them,” came from the 
dining-room. 

‘Have I any socks with no holes in 
them?” was the next inquiry from the 
bed-room. 

‘You did not ask me to mend them, 
Richard, and you know that a thing that 
is not worth asking for is not worth 
having.”’ 

An expletive that vividly suggested an 
electric storm fell upon Rosalind’s ears, 
and brought her at once to the chamber 
door. ‘‘Richard,” she said with gentle 
firmness, ‘‘as long as you practise your 
theory upon me, I shall practise it upon 
you, even if it breaks my heart to do it. 
All I esk is an equal partnership—an 
equal right, liberty and authority in the 
home, an equal knowledge of our outlay 
and income, and an equal right to the 
profits ;” and she sank upon a chair, simply 
because she was powerless to stand 
longer. 

And Richard? The stern features re- 
laxed, and the true nobility of his char- 
acter shone in his eyes and vibrated 
through his tones. ‘‘Rosalind, you have 
conquered! Y re right, as you always 
are. You ha f me see that I have 
not only bee 8h and unjust, but 
cruel. Forgi¥ Rosalind, and from 
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What you have said about the peddler 
only proves that you do not know the | 





‘*Might as well save your breath,” said 





like sobbing.” I mean, in plain English, 
that my purse is empty.” Never would | 
| Richard Trafton know what it cost his | 
proud but gentle wife to make this humil- | 
_iating announcement. Shame to him, or | 
any other man who permits such a thing 
to be a possibility, much less a necessity! | 
He answered gaily : 
‘Fortunately, that is a condition of | 
affairs easily remedied. We will go to | 
the village to-morrow, and you shall get | 
| whatever you want.” 
‘*With an empty purse, Richard?” 
‘*Fortunately, my purse is not empty; 
|and its contents are as much yours as 
mine. You shall have whatever you 
| want. Does that satisfy you, Rosalind?” 
| She longed to say, “If the contents of 
your purse are mine, let me fill mine 
from yours,” but she dared not, and said, 
instead, ‘‘What more could I ask? Of 
course I am satisfied; but in her heart 
she was not. 
The next day Richard accompanied her 
in her shopping, and for the first time in 
her life she felt his presence a restraint. 








**Are you quite sure you have gotten all 


seven-year-old Richard, in tones of con- 
scious superiority. | 

‘Fy? in Alice’s sweet treble. 

‘“No use to ask her, she won’t know, | 
she’s only a woman.” 

‘How dare you talk so about my 
mamma, Dick Trafton?” cried little Alice 
indignantly. 

‘*Well, she’ll have to ask papa—she al- 
ways does—and she has to do just as he 
says.” 

‘*I’s doing to ask her.” 

“It won’t do any good, she hain’t got 
no money.” Richard spoke with more 
truth than eloquence. 

‘*How ’ou know, Misser Dick Trafton?” 

‘‘Because women don’t have money. 
Papa works for it; it’s all his’n.” 

‘*Des, fimmens does have money ; Garra 
has yots of it!” 

‘*Well, Laura’s a hired girl. She works 
for her money.” 

“T don’t care, Dick Trafton,”’ cried 
Alice, ‘I don’t think it’s nice for you to 
talk so! I guess mamma works, too, and 


if she aint got money, she ought to have 


it!” 
‘*What do you know about it? You're 





only a girl.” 


value of money, nor how to spend it.”’ 
‘*How should I, Richard, when I have 
not possessed a piece since my wedding 


| day?” 


‘*Well, if you will persist in miscon- 
struing my motives and making yourself 
wretched, I cannot help it. I am doing 
what my judgment tells me is proper and 
just.” This in a stern, cold tones, which 
cut like a knife into the already bleeding 
heart, and Rosalind burst into a flood of 
tears. 

The days went by, and the young 
mother asserted an equal authority with 
the father over the children, and was 
rewarded by happy results. A great 
change had come over her; everyone ob- 
served it, but whence it came none could 
tell. A new, gentle dignity, a sweet self- 
dependence clung to her like fragrance to | 
a flower, and Richard became conscious 
that Rosalind, although always dutiful, | 
womanly and affectionate, was not lean- | 
ing upon him as of yore. She possessed 
a strength and decision of character which 
astonished him, and not unfrequently she 
startled him by asserting opinions quite | 
new and foreign to his own. ‘‘Rosalind.” | 
he asked one evening, when her old r - 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state, 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s nents which the system 
«= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood's Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellei.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedoniy 
oy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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this hour we will enter into a new part- 
nership—one of equality—and I seal the 
contract thus.” And, bending his stately 
form, he pressed his lips to hers. His 
pledge has been sacredly kept, and Rosa- 
lind Trafton is no longed treated by her 
husband like a rare and beautiful toy, or 
like a beloved and indulged child, but 
like a reasonable, responsible being.— 
Iowa State Register. 
—_—_+o0—____—_—- 


CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. Emily P. Collins said, at a recent 
meeting of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club: 


A woman who could write such an arti- 
cle as that of Mrs. Stanton read at the 


‘Parliament of Religions, so replete with 


wisdom and profound thought, is, from 
the mere accident of sex, placed civilly 
below a semi-idiot of the masculine gen- 
der, by the laws of this boasted land of 
ulberty; and by the popular theology of 
the age is held as an appendage to man, 
and subordinate to him. 

A mistaken theology, a misinterpreta- 
tion and a mistranslation of sacred books, 
have much to do with the subjection of 
woman. Man’s love of power has blinded 
his perception of the most obvious truths, 
—the duality of all life, the male and 
female principles, both equally necessary 
to each other. Even the dual being of 
God seems strangely overlooked by those 
who so glibly quote Scripture to prove 
the subjection of woman as a divine ordi- 
nance. Yet this duality is made as plain 
as language can express it, in the first 
chapter of Genesis: *‘Let us make man in 
our image, male and female,” an express 
declaration of the male and female in 
Jehovah. The word Jekovah, linguists 
tell us, is formed in the original of two 
words, or rather a compound that includes 
both masculine and feminine. And the 
term translated ‘‘Almighty” is feminine, 
as is Spirit or Holy Ghost. The trans- 
lators have made masculine all Deific 
names in the New Testament, as also all 
terms which include both sexes. Still, 
like the New Hartford correspondent of 
the Connecticut Home, many men who 
consider woman as a subordinate, try to 
prove it by quoting man as the head of 
woman,—*'He shal! rule over thee,”’ just 
as ‘Cursed be Canaan’ was quoted in 
many pulpits during the anti-slavery 
struggle in justification of American 
slavery. In like manner the sacred writ- 
ings have been wrested from their true 
intent, and made to do duty for that pro- 
lific source of almost all the evil and im- 
morality in the world, the subjection of 
woman. This has produced the double 
standard of morality ; it has made woman, 
through the ages, the toy or drudge, the 
slave or plaything; has cursed the earth 
with unwelcome children, born with 
hatred and murder in their hearts, has 
dwarfed the intellect of woman, and 
largely created in her all the ignoble 
characteristics that slavery and depend- 
ence entail. 

Woman’s subjection is a curse, truly de- 
clared so by Jehovah himself, according 
tothe record. But Christ came to remove 
this curse, and we who labor for the 
emancipation of woman are doing his 
work. After Christianity had been cor- 
rupted and paganized, as it was under 
Constantine, it countenanced the most 
atrocious crimes against woman, and a 
conclave of bishops in the sixth century 
gravely debated the question whether 
women had souls. But now one of the 
strongest evidences of the real revival of 
unadulterated Christianity is the improv- 
ing condition of women. 

‘ihe material achievements of men are 
as great and wonderful as Mrs. Stanton 
has pictured them; but the moral prog- 
ress of the world has not kept pace with 
the physical. Crime, immorality, woe 
and sin stalk through the land, largely 
becayise the moral forces of the world 
(women) have been suppressed, and their 
direct influence eliminated from govern- 
ment, as also from other controlling in- 
fluences. This depreciation of humanity, 
this calling ourselves ‘‘miserable worms 
of the dust,’ as was the fashion in pulpit 
and prayer-meeting fifty years ago, is an 
insult to the Creator, a belittling and 
slandering of his work. As to the ‘total 
depravity” idea of human nature, it is 
totally false. There is something of the 
divine in the worst specimens of man- 
kind. It would be difficult to find a man 
so depraved that, if he saw another in im- 
minent peril from fire or flood, he would 
not rush to his rescue at the peril of his 
own life, though the next minute he might 
pick the pocket of the man he had 
rescued. 

Few pulpits utter as much real, practi- 
cal religion, such as Jesus taught, as is 
contained in this short address by Mrs. 
Stanton, which places deeds above dogma, 
and the practice of righteousness above 
idle forms and ceremonies. She truly 
Says the securing of equal conditions and 
Opportunities for all cannot be accom- 
plished in aday. The most ultra socialist 
asks for no distribution of wealth, but for 
an equal chance to acquire and retain 
property. This cannot be done without a 
great moditication in our system of gov- 
ernment, for it has been through the 
action of government as class legislation, 
chartering all kinds of monopolies, that 
hd ped cent. of our people have been en- 
abled to grasp one-half of all the wealth 
of the nation. 

This is called a representative govern- 
ment, but it really represents only a small 
Proportion, even of the voters. Often a 
party numbering only a few more votes 
than the plurality gets all the represen- 
tatives, while the other has none; and if 

ere are more than two parties, a ma- 
ority have no representation. But there 

8 & method of voting where all parties 
are represented in a gee to numbers. 
District lines should be abolished, or 
made much larger, to make this method 
eflective. Suppose a district casts 12,000 
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votes, uud is entitled to six members of 
the Assembly, then any candidate who 
has a sixth part of the votes, or 2,000, 
is declared elected. All the ballots he 
gets over this quota are counted for the 
next highest; but if he has a quota or 
more, his surplus goes to a third highest 
candidate. So not one vote is thrown 
away. Then there is the preferential 
method, where each voter may place six 
candidates on his ballot if so many are to 
be elected, but his counts for only one, 
and he places one for his first choice, two 
for his second choice, and so on. [If his 
first choice has a quota without his ballot, 
it goes to his second choice. It looks as 
though the gy of the votes would 
be complicated, but it is said to be quite 
easy and simple where the method has 
been used. 

Then there is the Swiss Referendum, 
which refers all laws back to the people 
to ratify or reject, as wedo constitutions ; 
this is done when a certain proportion 
of the voters demand it. There would be 
less bribery and corruption in our Legis- 
latures under that system. The people 
of Hartford then would not have to pay 
$35,000 to get a bill for a free bridge 
through the Legislature. 
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SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., DEC. 29, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On account of many members tarrying 
long in the ‘‘Dream City,” and of time 
taken in organizing municipal suffrage 
ward leagues, the Political Equality Club 
of Grand Rapids extended its vacation 
longer than usual. The first meet- 
ing of the Club since its adjournment 
from its ‘‘jubilee meeting” on July 5 
was held three weeks ago, and was well 
attended. The afternoon was mostly 
spent in tributes to the memory of Lucy 
Stone, nearly every one present con- 
tributing expressions of love for her life- 
long service in the uplifting of her sex. 
Mrs. Dwight Goss had compiled a his- 
tory of Mrs. Stone, but was unable to be 
present. 

In the meeting a week ago Dr. N. 
Louise Andrus, a member of the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Eaglesfield, the one woman law- 
yer in the city, gave earnest and thought- 
ful addresses. The Club took action 
anent an important abduction case then 
being tried in the Circuit Court. Resolu- 
tions were adopted and sent to Judge J. 
Byron Judkins,thanking him for excluding 
from the trial all persons under twenty- 
one years of age. Resolutions were also 
adopted, extending sympathy to the dis- 
franchised veterans in the Soldiers’ Home. 
‘A touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, State presi- 
dent of the Michigan E.S.A., gave an 
encouraging résumé of current events af- 
fecting the advancement of women. 
While deploring the reversal by the 
supreme court of the municipai suftrage 
Jaw, she is by no means cast down, believ- 
ing that a fuller victory will ultimately 
result. 

The Club is considering the plan of 
making each alternate meeting public, 
and in the evening, when business men 
and women can attend. 

On Jar. 15, 16 and 17 an extra conven- 
tion will be held in Ann Arbor. Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Rev. 
Caroline J. Bartlett will be present. In- 
vitations have been sent to Hon. T. W 
Palmer, of Michigan, Hon. Wm. D. 
Foulke, of Indiana, and others. An im- 
portant conference of Michigan workers 
will be held at that time. 

FLORENCE ADELE CHASE. 
+o — 


FROM AN EX-CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 


In a letter to his wife, an ex-Confeder- 
ate officer, T. M. Goodnight, of Frank- 
fort, writes: 


Lucy Stone was evidently a very re- 
markable woman. In her ability to en- 
dure hardness, abuse, misrepresentation 
and obloquy, reviling and spitefulness 
from the opposition, and in patience and 
persevering effort, she was greater than 
Washington himself. She was greater in 
her willingness to be obscured by her 
work. Greater in rising above the popular 
opinion and prejudice of her time and in 
contending for ideal justice between man 
and woman and man and man. Greater 
in her long continued and sustained effort 
to win place and power, not for herself 
but for her cause, by cold reason and im- 
passioned appeal to the sense of justice 
in the heart of humanity. Greater than 
any reformers of any age, nation, or cause 
in always keeping sweet in her own spirit 
amid the clamor, uproar, terror, abuse, 
delays, and hindrances to the cause so 
dear to her heart. She was just in her 
judgments of right and wrong, and a 
mighty lever to uplift the mudsills of in- 
justice and wrong-doing, which cause so 
many millions tomourn. In the qualities 
which make heroes, she seems to me, 
when viewed as to the essentials of all- 
around greatness, greater than any re- 
former of any age, nation or cause, 
superior to Cromwell, or Pitt, or Frank- 
lin, or Sam Adams, or John Adams, or 
Patrick Henry, or Hamilton, or Randolph, 
or Lincoln, or any patriot of 1776, or 1815, 
or 1860. I regard Robert E. Lee as more 
nearly her equal in perfect poise and 
symmetry of character than any person 
in modern or ancient history. 

In standing for equal rights, she stood 





for a great cause. Right nobly has she 
stood, and ndly has she wrought, 
without the blare of trumpet or screech 
of fife or rattle of drum, or any of war’s 

arade and havoc; while in laying down 
er arms she seems lovely and beautiful | 
beyond comparison. 


CONNECTICUT STATE OFFICERS. 


The full list of officers elected by the 
Connecticut W.S. A. at its recent State 
Convention is as follows: 





President—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, | 
Hartford. 
Vice-President-at-large—Mrs. L. D. Bacon, | 
Hartford. 


Recording Secretary—Miss Frances Ellen Burr, | 
Hartford. 

Corresponding Secretary-—Mrs. G. W. Fuller, 
Hartford. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. L. Little, Meriden. 

Auditors—Mrs. 8. E. Browne, Hartford, Mrs. 
8. E. Shaw, Meriden. 

Member National-American Ez. 
Sara Winthrop Smith, Seymour. 
County Vice-Presidents :— 

Hartford, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, Hartford. 

Tolland, Mr. L. P. Chamberlain, Storrs. 

New Haven, Mrs. Joseph Sheldon, New Haven 
‘ Middlesex, Mrs. J. H. Hale, South Glaston- 

ury. 

Fairfield, Mrs. R. I. Blakeslee, Bridgeport. 

New London, Mrs. Anna 8. C. Fenner, New 
London. | 

Windham, Mrs. Ella 8. Bennett, Willimantic. 

Litchfield, Mrs. Mary C. Hickox, Litchfield. 


Or 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNat Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


Com.—Miss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables; by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. | 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by | 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. | 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. | 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 











THE ADVERTISING 

Of Hood's Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; 
it always a ls to the sober, common 
sense of thinking ee because it is true; 
and it is always fully substantiated by 
endorsements which, in the financial 
world would be accepted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 
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of finished product; elasticity a 


By the “use of small nails," large holes are 
Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NA] LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in pserinl, method in manufacture, and quality 
n 

power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medal and diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 


avoided and money saved to the smith. 
of the WORLIYS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


in the buildings. 


They are not sheared but have smooth edg« 





The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, oa by hammers only. 


| It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 


See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. _ _—<_ 


FUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosae:Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For UNION UARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.4: 
A.M; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1 10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and FiTcHBuRG, 9.00 A.M ; 1.10 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

time-tables can be obtained at passenge! 
station ticket office veasewres Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 

Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express. vin Hartford, 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Couches and Dining Cars. 


12.1), 12.45, 
P.M. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 


we d .M.; due New York 7 A.M. | Hospitals. 
Legros Semen | Ua S's Deak, 131 8. 18th St. Phila, 





*Daily, including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex 












. or in any occupation ine 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
‘there is nothing so 
healthful, com fort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’G00D 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
lamp buckle at hip for 

hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 

short or medium. ave . 

— Manufacturers—— 


FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway N.Y. 


Dress Reiorm Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 


Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbingon. 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


| MEDICAL SCHOOL 
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For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equal privileges for sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 





POR 
-—~BOTH 
_ SEXES 


'Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
_N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual'Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
‘Hnical work offers superior advantages to students, 
admit to the clinics of the pebite 

Address CLARA MARSHALL, . D., 








gente lg oes 987 Washington Sree Depot, | WOMAN'S MEDICA: COLLEGE. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session eqenes October ist; ending May, 1898. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. 
and information opp 
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For announcements 


ly to 
id BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds # specialty, poptoutanty diseases of 
women and children. 
The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South We th, 
3 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
ice 


The Doctor's free dis for the r is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from eto 9 P.M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE : 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, | 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly | 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St. Rooms 50 and 51. | 

(Take elevator.) 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENER. 
SPECIAL gee aLane 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M 
SATURDAY aND SUNDAY EXcEPtep. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
COLORADO TO LUCY STONE. 


BY MRS. EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


You beheld my sunny landscapes, 
And the purple of my hills; 

You heard the soulfal singing 
Of my hurrying mountain rills; 

You watched my tall and graceful pines 
Receive the rosy dawn, 

But I would you had lived to see me 
Put this mantle of liberty on! 


You gloried in my mountain peaks 
With their caps of ice and snow; 
Your eye caressed my spreading parks, 
Where buckshorn blossoms blow ; 
My silvery lakes the image caught 
Of your face, so true and fair— 
Yet I would you had lived to see me 
This mantle of liberty wear! 


The words of your gentle teaching 
Haveshovered among my bills, 

Till their beautiful truth and justice 
My advancing Statehood fills. 

Your work will march onward forever, 
Though you to your rest have gone; 

Yet I would you had lived to see me 
Pat this mantle of liberty on! 

Canon City, Colorado. 


i aaa 
“MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 


RY HANNA A. FOSTER. 





Sweet all-day toiler! She who gave her best— 

Herself for human weal, and wearied not, 

Nor paused till twilight draped her couch of rest! 
But, after twilight, what? 


Oh, still the pattern she began doth grow— 

On to fulfilment of her fondest dreams! 

Her faith and soulful service still shall glow 
In all to-morrow beams! 


The shackles she hath smitten year by year 
Shall break, because she dared to think and do; 
Because, unmoved by flattery or fear, 

Her woman’s soul was true. 


Aye, speak with reverent love her honored name, 
And softly follow where to-day she leads. 
‘Make better!’’ By this sign she overcame, 
And lives in deathless deeds. 
Berea, O. 





LUCY sTONE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


I. 
The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 
The sweetest voice, the softest, tenderest 
touch— 
A woman greatly loved and loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of her awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 
Pure womanly, no stain, no scar, no smutch ; 
And yet she lavished youth—ay, life—for such 
As know not life or youth. 
A long defile 
Of bruised and wronged and thwarted woman- 
hood 
Followed her leading as the slave the star; 
Followed her as the song birds follow spring. 
With faces toward the heights on which she 
stood, 
They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, 
And heard the distant bells of freedom ring. 


II. 
A lifelong task was hers—from early youth 
Till on her head the almond wreath lay white, 
A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips; reason and gentle ruth 
Kept counsel through the thickest of the fight, 
And turned the strife of tongues to peace and 
right, 


Making her enemies her friends, in sooth. 


Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 

Had learned her noble temper; oft the rage 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, 
Then freedom’s cause would all her powers 
engage 
To win a worthy vantage from the storm. 
111. 

Sister of women! gentle, true and strong! 
Though consecrate, like one who moves apait, 
She bore the griefs of women on her heart, 

And trod an upward pathway for the throng. 

Brave was she—ay! and joyous—though the 

wrong 
Of any bruiséd slave girl in the mart 
Pierced through her tender bosom like a dart, 
And lent a melting note to freedom’s song. 


Gladly we bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with our love. 
The slave is free, aud woman shall be free! 
Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or praise; 
Our tender greetings no response can move— 
Dead, on the morning field of victory ! 
—Congregationalist. 
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“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS | | 


THEE ENDOW.” 
BY MISS ELLA REINKING. 


It was a beautiful day in early June. 
The birds were singing sweetly in the 
blossom-laden orchards, and the air was 
fraught with fragrance and song. All 


nature seemed arrayed in festal attire to | 


celebrate Rosalind Taylor’s wedding 
day. In deference to the wishes of her 
foster parents, the ceremony took place in 
the little village chapel, where a few in- 
vited friends quietly gathered to witness 
the simple service which would make the 
pretty English maiden Richard Trafton’s 
bride. The afternoon sun, nearing the 
western hill-slopes, pierced through the 


maple boughs and fell like a benediction 
upon the bowed head of the fair young 
bride, who, robed in virgin white, with a 
single cluster of apple-blossoms upon her 
| bosom, another in her rippling hair, was 
'the very impersonation of purity and 
youth. Richard Trafton’s great heart-joy 
was mirrored in his handsome face; his 
dark eyes glowed with a new light, his 
proud mouth relaxed to a new gladness. 
No one could doubt his devotion to the 
_ human lily at his side. 

| ‘With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow.” Solemnly, reverently, in clear and 
| thrilling tones the words fell from the 
| bearded lips. What did they mean tohim 
| who spoke them? What to the maiden at 
|his side? What to the recording Hand 
above? Did they mean that Richard 

Trafton then and there fully and freely 
shared his wealth with Rosalind Taylor? 
| Did they mean that the old homestead 

which had been in the family a century 
| OF more was now in reality the property 
| of the pretty English maiden who came to 
| him without family or fortune? Did they 
| mean that she should have equal claim with 
| him to all possible future bank stocks and 
| dividends? 
| How does Richard Trafton’s life inter- 
| pret this clause of the marriage vow? 
| We will visit the old homestead and see. 
| Spring waned into summer, summer 
| ripened into autumn, autumn’s glory 

was fading with the touch of winter, and 
| the new life in the old farm-house was as 
| happy as a bright, sweet dream. Rosa- 
lind Trafton was of a trusting, affection- 
| ate, dependent nature, and from babyhood 
| had been taught to lean upon another, 
and she now rested in satisfied security 
upon the strength and affection of a good, 
| true man. Her heart had found a home, 
and she was satisfied. Nor was it until 
the winter holidays approached that the 
| young wife acknowledged to herself that 
| she felt a want—a longing for something 
| which was not hers. That little purse 
| which her foster parents, with honest 
| pride and shrewd forethought, had thrust 
| into her hand upon her wedding day, had 
| long since been emptied of its contents; 
'and it had not been replenished by her 
| husband. Though poor all her life, she 
| had never felt as penniless as now; yet, 
if the marriage pledge was true, she was 
never richer. Oh, how she wished that 
Richard would broach the subject! But 
she hoped in vain. Hour after hour, 
while busied in the ceaseless routine of 
household duties, did the young wife 
brood over this vexing problem, but only 
succeeded in working herself into a state 
of nervousness which made her all the 
more unfit to bring about that conversa- 
tion, the opening sentence of which she 
had framed many, many times to her- 
self. 

One evening at the tea table Richard 
| said, “Iam going to the village to-mor- 
| row, Rosalind. The sleighing is good, 
| would you not like to go with me?” 
| Yes,” she answered gleefully. ‘The 
shop windows are always attractive dur- 
| ing this season of the year, and I cannot 

overcome my childish desire to see them. 
| Certainly I shall go.” The dark eyes 
| smiled very tenderly into the blue ones at 
| the opposite side of the table, and, reas- 
sured, she waxed bolder and said: ‘*Would 
_ you believe it, Richard, it wants but two 
weeks to the very day until Christmas?” 

‘*Well, what of it?” he asked, with a 

gleam of mischief in his eyes. Had the 
hour come at last for that conversa- 
tion? Her pulse quickened, her hands 
trembled, and with heightened color she 
replied: ‘‘What of it, Richard? Why, 
Christmas is the time for the giving of 

| gifts. I—l always give Uncle John and 
| Aunt Sarah something,and,” very timidly, 
with a poor semblance of gaiety, ‘‘and 
this year I happen to be bankrupt.” 

‘“What?” 

‘‘Bankrupt,” she repeated, bravely at- 
tempting a laugh, though she felt far more 
like sobbing.” 
that my purse is empty.” 

| Richard Trafton know what it cost his 
proud but gentle wife to make this humil- 
| lating announcement. 
any other man who permits such a thing 








to be a possibility, much less a necessity! 


He answered gaily : 


‘affairs easily remedied. We will go to 
the village to-morrow, and you shall get 

| whatever you want.” 

‘*With an empty purse, Richard?” 

‘*Fortunately, my purse is not empty; 
|and its contents are as much yours as 
'mine. You shall have whatever you 
| want. Does that satisfy you, Rosalind?” 
She longed to say, ‘“‘If the contents of 
| your purse are mine, let me fill mine 
from yours,” but she dared not, and said, 
instead, ‘‘What more could I ask? Of 
course I am satisfied ;’’ but in her heart 
she was not. 

The next day Richard accompanied her 
in her shopping, and for the first time in 
her life she felt his presence a restraint. 

**Are you quite sure you have gotten all 





I mean, in plain English, | 
Never would | 


Shame to him, or | 


‘Fortunately, that is a condition of | 


you want?” he asked, as, laden with bun- 
dies, they turned from the store door. 

“Yes, Richard, thank you,” she an- 
swered; but she answered untruthfully. 
There were many articles which she 
would have purchased had she been alone, 
but she could not in his presence, so she 
did without. How could she feel that the 
warm overcoat which Richard’s money 
had bought for Uncle John came from her, 
or that the new dress and heavy shaw! for 
Aunt Sarah were her gifts? They were 
not, nor could she cheat herself into be- 
lieving they were; und during the inter- 
vening days her hands were busy with 
bright-colored work, and bits of silk out 
of which were evolved a pretty tidy for 
Uncle John’s chair, and a cushion for 
Aunt Sarah’s couch. 


The years rolled by, and childish prattle 
filled the old rooms with music and the 
mother’s heart with a fuller and sweeter 
joy. Rosalind’s love of her husband has 
gathered momentum with every edded 
year, and, whether consciously or not, he 
is sapping her individuality, binding her 
will and controlling her judgment, making 
her his humble, unresisting slave in soul, 
mind and body. Has that spectre which 
haunted her heart and threatened to de- 
stroy her peace, that Christmas time ten 
years ago, disappeared? Have her hands, 
her mind, her heart, leisure amid the 
accumulated duties of her little family to 
indulge in impossible dreams and hopeless 
longings? We will visit her and see. 

We find her in the large, cheery sitting- 
room, busy with her spring sewing. Her 
large willow work basket is filled full of 
gingham and muslins. Though ten years 
have traced care-lines upon her brow and 
written deeper and sadder ones upon her 
heart, we readily recognize her, as she 
bends over the little garment which her 
hands are so deftly fashiouing; yet ever 
and anon her work falls neglected into 
her lap, and a longing painful in its in- 
tensity sweeps over the delicate face, and 
a sigh escapes the lips which have lost 
some of their rich coloring, but have 
gained far more in strength and beauty. 
“Oh, if Richard only would!” she mur- 
murs softly; then patiently resumes her 
work. 

What is it that thus disturbs her? A 
few hours before, a blind man, led by a 
little child, had stopped at her door. He 
told no story, nor was it necessary, for 
his woe was written in unmistakable 
characters upon his sightless eyes and 
pale, sad brow. He had tape, thread, pins 
and needles and such notions to sell. 

‘*No,” she said, shaking her head as he 
displayed his goods, ‘‘I do not need any.” 

‘*But may you not need them soon?” he 
asked, in disappointed tones. 

“I would gladly take something if I 
could, but it is impossible to-day. I am 
very sorry!’ He bowed in silence, and 
turned to leave, when Laura, the maid-of- 
all-work, coming to scrub the porch, saw 
the situation at a glance, and her kind 
heart was moved. 

‘*T will take some thread,” she said, and, 
leaving her broom, hastened for her purse. 
She said she would take a half-dozen 
spools, but adroitly replaced all but two, 
as she dropped the money in his hand. 

A painful sense of humiliation filled 
Rosalind Trafton’s heart, and bitter tears 
fell upon her sewing. Her servant was 
more independent than she, and rebellion 
swelled her bosom. 

The morning’s experience was the cause 
of the afternoon’s thoughtfulness, and she 
was endeavoring to summon the cour- 
age to have one more talk with Richard 
upon the all-important subject of an al- 
lowance, when her meditations were in- 
terrupted by the voice of three-year-old 
Alice, who was playing with the other 
children in the shady corner of the porch. 

‘*I’s doing to ask mamma.” 

‘*Might as well save your breath,” said 








seven-year-old Richard, in tones of con- | 


scious superiority. 

‘Fy ?” in Alice’s sweet treble. 

‘*No use to ask her, she won’t know, 
| she’s only a woman.” 
| “How dare you talk so’ about my 
mamma, Dick Trafton?” cried little Alice 
indignantly. 

‘*Well, she’ll have to ask papa—she al- 
ways does—and she has to do just as he 
| Says.” 
| ‘I’s doing to ask her.” 
| “It won’t do any good, she hain’t got 
| no money.” Richard spoke with more 
truth than eloquence. 

‘*How ’ou know, Misser Dick Trafton?”’ 

‘‘Because women don’t have money. 
Papa works for it; it’s all his’n.” 

‘*Des, fimmens does have money ; Garra 
has yots of it!” 

‘*Well, Laura’s a hired girl. She works 
for her money.” 

“T don’t care, Dick Trafton,” cried 
Alice, ‘‘I don’t think it’s nice for you to 
talk so! I guess mamma works, too, and 


if she aint got money, she ought to have 


it!” 
‘*What do you know about it? You’re 


only a girl.” 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| just.” 





“A girl’s just as good as a boy!” 

“No, she aint! She can’t wear pants 
with pockets in them” (he had just as- 
pired to them), and she can’t be president 
of the United States!" 

‘*Who wants to be president? and a girl 
can have a pocket in her dress, I guess. I 
wouldn’t be a boy! (in great contempt), 
there! I’s doing to tell mamma on ’ou, 
Dick Trafton !’’ and the baby feet toddled 
to the open door. 

But mamma’s chair was vacant. At the 
approach of the little feet, she had fled to 
her chamber, and with white face and 
aching heart was wrestling with theawful 
truth which had been driven to her soul 
with lightning swiftness, and filled her 
with alarm. She had lived so completely 
in and through her husband that she had 
unconsciously lost all individuality; she 
had made him little less than her God. 
His authority was supreme, his opinion 
unquestioned; to him she always ap- 
pealed, to him referred her children. Was 
it strange, then, that they invested her 
with no authority, when she claimed none 
for herself? Could she blame them if they 
regarded her as only a child with them- 
selves, subject to their father’s will? She 
certainly was little more. This newly 
comprehended truth pierced her soul, and 
in her helplessness and hopelessness her 
sick heart cried out for strength, stronger 
than the human, for love truer and nobler 
than man’s, and flinging herself upon her 
knees she tremblingly reached out to One 
who is ever near, yet One to whom she 
was a stranger, and pleaded for strength 
to do, for her children’s sake, what she 
could never do for herself—strength to 
assert her authority. 

When she resumed her sewing a few 
hours later, it was with a pale face; but 
there was a new resolution about the 
mouth, a new dignity in the bearing, a 
new tone in her voice, and the children 
looked questioningly into her face when 
her occasional chidings were not con- 
cluded, as usual, with a threat to tell 
papa. Even Richard recognized, in a 
vague way, that Rosalind was not quite 
natural, but he asked no questions until 
the little heads were all upon their pil- 
lows. Then, as Rosalind passed his chair 
to resume her sewing, he extended his 
arm, and drawing her upon his knee in 
the old lover-like fashion, asked: ‘‘Is not 
the little mother well to-night? Why, 
Rosalind, how you tremble!” 

“*T am quite well,” she answered faintly, 
trying to release her hands, which were 
trembling violently in his; ‘‘but I made 
a discovery to-day which has made me 
very unhappy.” 

‘* Unhappy! my little Rosalind ua- 
happy!” and he tenderly smoothed the 
brown head, which in sheer weakness had 
dropped upon his shoulder. ‘‘What was 
the discovery ?” 

With a strength born of desperation, 
she faithfully rehearsed the experiences 
of the day, and concluded by saying: ‘If 
you love me, Richard, you can not refuse 
to grant my request ;’’ and she coaxed as 
only a woman can. 

‘*Rosalind,” he said, kindly, but decid- 
edly, “I thought you had more sense 
than to listen to the prattle of children. 
You know that all I have is yours. I[ 
have never yet denied you a single thing 
that money could procure. Why are you 
so foolish as to make yourself unhappy 
over fancied wrongs? I have given you 
everything you have ever asked for.” 

‘*But, Richard, how would you like to 
ask for everything which, by right, be- 
longed to you?” 

‘*Rosalind, you are simply uareason- 
able. You would not spend money 
judiciously if youhad it. I do not believe 
in peddlers; if everybody patronized 
them, where would my rent come from? 





quest was once more renewed, ‘what has 
changed youso? You are not the same 
person you were five years ago! ” 

**You could not pay me a higher com- 
pliment, Richard,” she said, with a radiant 
smile. ‘*The metamorphosis is very easily 
explained. I have changed instructor, 
Once it was you and you alone; now it ig 
God. Once I was content to grow only 
through you. But our babies’ fingers be- 
| gan a reform which the nail-pierced hands 
of Christ have completed. My heart is 
his, and the careful study of his word has 
shown me that I owe a duty to myself as 
well as to my husband and children. I have 
an individuality. I have my place in this 
great world. | have an intellect as well 
as aheart. I have powers given me to be 
used, and I am endeavoring to use them. 
Richard, a few years since I startled you" 
by publicly confessing my Saviour. | 
shall startle you still more to-day when I 
tell you that I believe in woman’s equal 
rights with man.” 

**What has led you to this absurdity?” 

“Yourself, Richard. If you had granted 
my request when first I made it, | should 
still have been the woman I was when 
you married me.” 

“In my opinion, if a thing is not worth 
asking for, it is not worth having,” he 
muttered, as he turned to leave the room. 

‘Yes, Richard,” she answered, quietly, 
“IT have at last come to the same conclu- 
sion.” 

And the next day proved it. ‘The chil- 
dren were all at school. The girl had a 
holiday. At noon Richard came in for 
his dinner, and, astonished to find no 
preparations in progress, impaticotiy 
sought his wife. ‘*What does this mean? 
Why isn’t dinner ready ?” 

“Oh, do you want dinner?” was her 
quiet response. ‘‘Why did you not ray so 
this morning?” 

“I did not suppose it necessary tu an- 
nounce such a se)f-evident want,” he re- 
torted with some warmth. 

. “Since you want it, I will see that you 
have it quickly,” she said, arising. 

‘*You knew | wanted dinner,” he grum- 
bled. 

‘*‘No more than you know that a woman 
wants many things for which she thinks 
it unnecessary to ask,” was the reply. 

‘Rosalind, I’m in a hurry to go to the 
village; where is my shirt?” he pres- 
ently called from the bed-room. 

‘There are not any done up; you did 
not ask me to starch them, so I suppused 
you did not want them,” came from the 
dining-room. 

‘Have I any socks with no holes in 
them?” was the next inquiry from the 
bed-room. 

**You did not ask me to mend them, 
Richard, and you know that a thing that 
is not worth asking for is not worth 
having.’’ 

An expletive that vividly suggested an 
electric storm fell upon Rosalind’s ears, 
and brought her at once to the chamber 
door. ‘Richard,’ she said with gentle 
firmness, ‘‘as long as you practise your 
theory upon me, I shall practise it upon 
you, even if it breaks my heart to do it. 
All I ask is an equal partnership—an 
equal right, liberty and authority in the 
home, an equal knowledge of our outlay 
and income, and an equal right to the 
profits ;” and she sank upon a chair, simply 
because she was powerless to stand 
longer. 

And Richard? The stern features re- 
laxed, and the true nobility of his char- 
acter shone in his eyes and vibrated 
through his tones. ‘‘Rosalind, you have 
conquered! Y  »re right, as you always 


are. You hay f me see that I have 
not only bee 8h and unjust, but 
cruel. Forgiv Rosalind, and from 











What you have said about the peddiler 
only proves that you do not know the | 
value of money, nor how to spend it.” 

‘*How should I, Richard, when I have 
not possessed a piece since my wedding 
day?” 

‘“*Well, if you will persist in miscon- 
struing my motives and making yourself 
wretched, I cannot help it. I am doing 
what my judgment tells me is proper and 
This in a stern, cold tones, which 
cut like a knife into the already bleeding 
heart, and Rosalind burst into a flood of 


| tears. 


The days went by, and the young 
mother asserted an equal authority with 
the father over the children, and was 
rewarded by happy results. A great 
change had come over her; everyone ob- 
served it, but whence it came none could 
tell. A new, gentle dignity, a sweet self- 
dependence clung to her like fragrance to 
a flower, and Richard became conscious 
that Rosalind, although always dutiful, | 
womanly and affectionate, was not lean- | 
ing upon him as of yore. She possessed | 
a strength and decision of character which 
astonished him, and not unfrequently she | 
startled him by asserting opinions quire | 
new and foreign to his own. ‘Rosalind.’ 
he asked one evening, when her old r - 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsapuarilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s nents which the system 
«= heeds and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
‘Ll have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedoniy 
oy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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this hour we will enter into a new part- 
nership—one of equality—and I seal the 
contract thus.”” And, bending his stately 
form, he pressed his lips to hers. His 
pledge has been sacredly kept, and Rosa- 
lind Trafton is no longed treated by her 
husband like a rare and beautiful toy, or 
like a beloved and indulged child, but 
like a reasonable, responsible being.— 
Iowa State Register. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





Mrs. Emily P. Collins said, at a recent 
meeting of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club: 


A woman who could write such an arti- 
cle as that of Mrs. Stanton read at the 


‘Parliament of Religions, so replete with 


wisdom and profound thought, is, from 
the mere accident of sex, placed civilly 
below a semi-idiot of the masculine gen- 
der, by the laws of this boasted land of 
uiberty; and by the popular theology of 
the age is held as an appendage to man, 
and subordinate to him. 

A mistaken theology, a misinterpreta- 
tion and a mistranslation of sacred books, 
have much to do with the subjection of 
woman. Man’s love of power has blinded 
his perception of the most obvious truths, 
—the duality of all life, the male and 
female principles, both equally necessary 
to each other. Even the dual — of 
God seems strangely overlooked by those 
who so glibly quote Scripture to prove 
the subjection of woman as a divine ordi- 
nance. Yet this duality is made as plain 
as language can express it, in the first 
chapter of Genesis: *‘Let us make man in 
our image, male and female,” an express 
declaration of the male and female in 
Jehovah. The word Jehovah, linguists 
tell us, is formed in the original of two 
words, or rather a compound that includes 
both masculine and feminine. And the 
term translated ‘‘Almighty” is feminine, 
as is Spirit or Holy Ghost. The trans- 
lators have made masculine all Deific 
names in the New Testament, as also all 
terms which include both sexes. Still, 
like the New Hartford correspondent of 
the Connecticut Home, many men who 
consider woman as a subordinate, try to 
prove it by quoting man as the head of 
woman,—*'He shal! rule over thee,” just 
as ‘Cursed be Canaan” was quoted in 
many pulpits during the anti-slavery 
struggle in justification of American 
slavery. In like manner the sacred writ- 
ings have been wrested from their true 
intent, and made to do duty for that pro- 
lific source of almost all the evil and im- 
morality in the world, the subjection of 
woman. This has produced the double 
standard of morality ; it has made woman, 
through the ages, the toy or drudge, the 
slave or plaything; has cursed the earth 
with unwelcome children, born with 
hatred and murder in their hearts, has 
dwarfed the intellect of woinan, and 
largely created in her all the ignoble 
characteristics that slavery and depend- 
ence entail. 

Woman’s subjection is a curse, truly de- 
clared so by Jehovah himself, according 
tothe record. But Christ came to remove 
this curse, and we who labor for the 
emancipation of woman are doing his 
work. After Christianity had been cor- 
rupted and paganized, as it was under 
Constantine, it countenanced the most 
atrocious crimes against woman, and a 
conclave of bishops in the sixth century 
gravely debated the question whether 
women had souls. But now one of the 
strongest evidences of the real revival of 
unadulterated Christianity is the improv- 
ing. condition of women. 

he material achievements of men are 
as great and wonderful as Mrs. Stanton 
has pictured them; but the moral prog- 
ress of the world has not kept pace with 
the physical. Crime, immorality, woe 
and sin stalk through the land, largely 
becayse the moral forces of the world 
(women) have been suppressed, and their 
direct influence eliminated from govern- 
ment, as also from other controlling in- 
fluences. This depreciation of humanity, 
this calling ourselves ‘‘miserable worms 
of the dust,”’ as was the fashion in pulpit 
and prayer-meeting fifty years ago, is an 
insult to the Creator, a belittling and 
slandering of his work. As to the “total 
depravity” idea of human nature, it is 
totally false. There is something of the 
divine in the worst specimens of man- 
kind. It would be difficult to find a man 
80 depraved that, if he saw another in im- 
minent peril from fire or flood, he would 
not rush to his rescue at the peril of his 
own life, though the next minute he might 
pick the pocket of the man he had 
rescued. 

Few pulpits utter as much real, practi- 
cal religion, such as Jesus taught, as is 
contained in this short address by Mrs. 
Stanton, which places deeds above dogma, 
and the practice of righteousness above 
idle forms and ceremonies. She truly 
says the securing of equal conditions and 
Opportunities for all cannot be accom- 
plished in aday. The most ultra socialist 
asks for no distribution of wealth, but for 
an equal chance to acquire and retain 
property. This cannot be done without a 
great moditication in our system of gov- 
ernment, for it has been through the 
action of government as class legislation, 
chartering all kinds of monopolies, that 
phd cent. of our people have been en- 
abled to grasp one-half of all the wealth 
of the nation. 

This is called a representative govern- 
ment, but it really represents only a small 
Proportion, even of the voters. Often a 
party numbering only a few more votes 
than the lurality gets all the represen- 
tatives, while the other has none; and if 

ere are more than two parties, a ma- 
Ority have no representation. But there 
8 a method of voting where all parties 
are represented in proportion to numbers. 
District lines should be abolished, or 
made much larger, to make this method 
eflective. Suppose a district casts 12,000 
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votes, uud is entitled to six members of 
the Assembly, then any candidate who 
has a sixth part of the votes, or 2,000, 
is declared elected. All the ballots he 
gets over this quota are counted for the 
next highest; but if he has a quota or 
more, his surplus goes to a third highest 
candidate. So not one vote is thrown 
move be Then there is the preferential 
method, where each voter may place six 
candidates on his ballot if so many are to 
be elected, but his counts for only one, 
and he places one for his first choice, two 
for his second choice, and so on. If his 
first choice has a quota without his ballot, 
it goes to his second choice. it looks as 
though the ong of the votes would 
be complicated, but it is said to be quite 
easy and simple where the method has 
been used. 

Then there is the Swiss Referendum, 
which refers all laws back to the people 
to ratify or reject, as we do constitutions; 
this is done when a certain proportion 
of the voters demand it. There would be 
less bribery and corruption in our Legis- 
latures under that system. The people 
of Hartford then would not have to pay 
$35,000 to get a bill for a free bridge 
through the Legislature. 


er 


SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., DEc. 29, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journai: 

On account of many members tarrying 
long in the ‘‘Dream City,” and of time 
taken in organizing municipal suftrage 
ward leagues, the Political Equality Club 
of Grand Rapids extended its vacation 
longer than usual. The first meet- 
ing of the Club since its adjournment 
from its ‘‘jubilee meeting” on July 5 
was held three weeks ago, and was well 
attended. The afternoon was mostly 
spent in tributes to the memory of Lucy 
Stone, nearly every one present con- 
tributing expressions of love for her life- 
long service in the uplifting of her sex. 
Mrs. Dwight Goss had compiled a his- 
tory of Mrs. Stone, but was unable to be 
present. 

In the meeting a week ago Dr. N. 
Louise Andrus, a member of the Grand 
Rapids Board of Education, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Eaglesfield, the one woman law- 
yer in the city, gave earnest and thought- 
ful addresses. The Club took action 
anent an important abduction case then 
being tried in the Circuit Court. Resolu- 
tions were adopted and sent to Judge J. 
Byron Judkins,thanking him for excluding 
from the trial all persons under twenty- 
one years of age. Resolutions were also 
adopted, extending sympathy to the dis- 
franchised veterans in the Soldiers’ Home. 
‘A touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, State presi- 
dent of the Michigan E.S.A., gave an 
encouraging résumé of current events af- 
fecting the advancement of women. 
While deploring the reversal by the 
supreme court of the municipal suffrage 
law, she is by no means cast down, believ- 
ing that a fuller victory will ultimately 
result. 

The Club is considering the plan of 
making each alternate meeting public, 
and in the evening, when business men 
and women can attend. 

On Jan. 15, 16 and 17 an extra conven- 
tion will be held in Ann Arbor. Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Rev. 
Caroline J. Bartlett will be present. In- 
vitations have been sent to Hon. T. W 
Palmer, of Michigan, Hon. Wm. D. 
Foulke, of Indiana, and others. An im- 
portant conference of Michigan workers 
will be held at that time. 

FLORENCE ADELE CHASE. 
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FROM AN EX-CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 


In a letter to his wife, an ex-Confeder- 
ate officer, T. M. Goodnight, of Frank- 
fort, writes: 


Lucy Stone was evidently a very re- 
markable woman. In her ability to en- 
dure hardness, abuse, misrepresentation 
and obloquy, reviling and spitefulness 
from the opposition, and in patience and 
persevering effort, she was greater than 
Washington himself. She was greater in 
her willingness to be obscured by her 
work. Greater in rising above the popular 
opinion and prejudice of her time and in 
contending for ideal justice between man 
and woman and man and man. Greater 
in her long continued and sustained effort 
to win place and power, not for herself 
but for her cause, by cold reason and im- 
passioned appeal to the sense of justice 
in the heart of humanity. Greater than 
any reformers of any age, nation, or cause 
in always keeping sweet in her own spirit 
amid the clamor, uproar, terror, abuse, 
delays, and hindrances to the cause so 
dear to her heart. She was just in her 
judgments of right and betas and a 
mighty lever to uplift the mudsills of in- 
justice and wrong-doing, which cause so 
many millions tomourn. In the qualities 
which make heroes, she seems to me, 
when viewed as to the essentials of all- 
around greatness, greater than any re- 
former of any age, nation or cause, 
superior to Cromwell, or Pitt, or Frank- 
lin, or Sam Adams, or John Adams, or 
Patrick Henry, or Hamilton, or Randolph, 
or Lincoln, or any patriot of 1776, or 1815, 
or 1860. I regard Robert E. Lee as more 
nearly her equal in perfect poise and 
symmetry of character than any person 





in modern or ancient history. 


for a great cause. Right nobly has she 
stood, and ndly has she wrought, 
without the blare of trumpet or screech 
of fife or rattle of drum, or any of war’s 
pases and havoc; while in laying down 
er arms she seems lovely and beautiful 
beyond comparison. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE OFFICERS. 


The full list of officers elected by the 
Connecticut W.S. A. at its recent State 
Convention is as follows: 


President—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Hartford. 

Vice-President-at-large—Mrs. L. D. Bacon, 
Hartford. 


Recording Secretary—Miss Frances Ellen Burr, 
Hartford. 

Corresponding Secretary-—Mrs. G. W. Fuller, 
Hartford. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. L. Little, Meriden. 

Auditors—Mrs. 8. E. Browne, Hartford, Mrs. 
8. E. Shaw, Meriden. 

Member National-American Ez. 
Sara Winthrop Smith, Seymour. 
County Vice-Presidents :— 

Hartford, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, Hartford. 

Tolland, Mr. L. P. Chamberlain, Storrs. 

New Haven, Mrs. Joseph Sheldon, New Haven 

Middlesex, Mrs. J. H. Hale, South Glaston- 
bury. 

Fairfield, Mrs. R. 1. Blakeslee, Bridgeport. 


Com.—Miss 


London. 
Windham, Mrs. Ella 8. Bennett, Willimantic. 
Litchfield, Mrs. Mary C. Hickox, Litchfield. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


of one kind, at Woman’s Jovurnat Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred | 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNat Office, or | 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. | 

“How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by the Hor, John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. | 
Livermore. | 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 

ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equa! Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
| 





A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. | 
Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 











Of Hood's Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; 
it always “pl s to the sober, common 
sense of thinking people becauae it is true ; 
and it is always fully substantiated by 
endorsements which, in the financial 
world would be accepted without a mo- 


THE ADVERTISING 





In standing for equal rights, she stood 





ment’s hesitation. 


—-——| 


New London, Mrs. Anna 8. C. Fenner, New | 


| 
! 
| 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred | 
| 
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Supreme Excellence, 














“Su 
of finished presue elasticit 
power in cl 


By the “use of small nails,’ large holes are 
Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAI LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
reme excellence in material y 
and smoothness combined with holding 
nch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,’ 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 
method in manufacture, and qualit 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 


* in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 


avoided and money saved to the smith. 
of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 





The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 


The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process ts Jollowed. 


Forged from end of rod, oe ae by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
| hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/u/ely safe and outwears all others. 


See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_<“ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edge 


La PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac:Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for TROY, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUN( 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For UNIon WARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00. 9.40 


10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.4' 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.10, 9.00, 
10,15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A, M.; 12.00, 12.11), 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

Yor WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1 10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A.M; 1.10 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


Local time-tables can be obtained at p 6 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, wher« 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express. vin Hartford, 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





| 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.™. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. | 





*Daily, including Sundays. ftDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot, 
foot Summer Street, Boston. | 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 










®. or in any occupation ine 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
‘there is nothing co 
j healthful, comf{ort- 
lo able and graceful as 


FERRIS’G00D 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
“lamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. pi 


FERRIS BRO 


Dress Reiorm Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, | 








-} Leading 
Retailers, 


ree NAD 
— Manufacturers— 


© 341 Broadway N.Y. 








and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by 
aS Mail orders solicited. 


physicians. All orders carefully 


mont St.. Rooms 50 and 51. | 
(Take elevator.) 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 








| 


| MEDICAL SCHOOL 


A.M. 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, | 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 


ual privileges for both sexes. 


BOTH 
Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


SEXES 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual ‘Session opens Sept. 27th, ’98. A 4-years 
greded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 








linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
| who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 


DEAN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo. 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information ppply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, 
women and ch 
The Doctor is jargely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South We ith, 
] closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 


ce. 

The Doctor's free di for the r is still 
continued at her office woaewe, tto9 P.M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 








popteutasty diseases of 
dren. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
SPECIAL practice. =e 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from i0 A.M. to 3 P.M 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXcePtep. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The New York Suffrage Campaign, | 
which opened with a Constitutional Con- | 


vention in Rochester on Jan. 8, and an- 
other in Buffalo on Jan. 10, is to be car- 
ried on vigorously during the next three 
months. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell and 
Miss Mary G. Hay have held meetings in 
Monroe County, afternoons and evenings : 
Jan. 9, at Scottville; Jan. 10, Mumford; 
Jan. 11, Fairport; Jan. 12, Spencerport; 
Jan. 13, Brockport. Miss Hay comes 
from Indianapolis, Ind., and is a young 
woman whose talent and energy win suc- 
cess for her undertakings. Meetings are 
to be held in different counties and local 
campaign clubs organized, and on March 
26 will begin a grand series of conven- 
tions at the county seats of the sixty 
counties, at the rate of ten conventions a 
week, with Miss Anthony, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, Mrs. Martha H. Almy, and 
others as speakers. 

On Jan. 19 the Toledo (Ohio) Woman 
Suffrage Association will commemorate 
its 25th anniversary at the Church of Our 
Father, where Miss Anthony will speak 
in the evening, and be given a reception 
in the afternoon. 

The Illinois Suffragisc announces that 
the State Convention of the Equal Suf 
frage Association will meet at Danville, 
Feb. 28, March land 2. The first evening 
there will be a reception, and the next 
two days will be crowded with addresses 
and business. One session wili be devoted 
to a Lucy Stone memorial service. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert and Mrs. Lida 
Hood Talbot, of Evanston, have been 
appointed delegates to the National-Amer- 
ican Convention. 


The Danville (Ill.) Suffrage Society 
held memorial services in honor of Lucy 
Stone at the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. L. C. Shea presiding. W.R. 
Jewell, editor of the Daily News, delivered 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











the memorial address, and avowed himself 
a suffragist. 

Miss Willard writes: ‘‘As a result of 
the municipal agitation in Liverpool in 
1892, the Temperance and Purity party 


voters with such success that nearly 
seventy per cent. of them were polled, by 
which means the reform party carried the 
day. In Glasgow the women voters were 
| not only organized’ so thaf they might 
| influence men voters to support the cause 
| of temperance, but a large number of 
| women who had never before realized 
| their responsibility, and therefore had 
not voted, were induced to go to the 
ballot-box, in consequence of which five 
temperance candidates succeeded in ob- 
| taining places on the Council from one 
| ward alone. The Women’s Liberal Fed- 
| eration and the British Women’s Temper- 
| ance Association are combining forces to 
| bring out the full strength of the women’s 
| municipal vote in the interest of home 
| protection. This is the most hopeful 
| feature of reform movements in Engiand 
at this day.”’ F.M. A. 








“CLOAKS. 











Cloth Coats, with Capes, 
Jackets, Ulsters, Rich Velvet 
Plush Capes and Wraps. Ele- 
gant Carriage and Opera 
Wraps. 








carefully canvassed the women municipal 


‘THE ALPHA WAIST. 


| The best substitute for the corset ever offered 

| Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 

differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


| SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


| 


| infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 

closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
| are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 


| for life by improper dress. 
| 

commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 


we now have a pretty sensible dress. 
Call or address with stamp 


| MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PATTERNS for sale. Send for circular. 





THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


} to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 1) 
to2 dare. No pay tillenred. 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon, Dn'o 


180 Tremont Street. 











New and unique easily adjusted garments for | 


“Boston Rational Dress,” 


| Or divided dress, now offered, is one that 


The restoring of harsh or overstrained voices | 


GRAND OPERA HovusE.—“'The District 
Fair,’’ by Edwin Barbour, which will be 

resented at the Boston Grand Opera 

ouse on Monday evening, and through- 
out the week, is described as a strong 
domestic play of New England life, 
abounding with human interest, beautiful 
aap and exciting situations. It will 
e produced under the personal direction 
of the author, and has been lavishly 
mounted by the manager, Mr. A. Y. Pear- 
son. Mr. Barbour has sought to make 
| his drama a natural series of rural scenes, 
and from the manner in which the piece 
has been received wherever presented, it 
is safe to assert that he has been success- 
|ful. The cast is exceptionally strong, 
including such well-known people as 
Daniel Hanchett, George W. Walters, 
Neil Scully, Gerty Liddy, Mrs. George 
Walters, Wm. Bonelli, W. Jefferson 
Lloyd and others. The Grand Opera 
House Company comes in from the New 
England circuit Monday week, and will 
then appear in a fascinating original 
comedy, name not yet announced. Seats 
can be secured one week in advance. 

> 


PARK THEATRE.—Boston has a warm 
and good-sized corner in her commodious 
heart for Henry E. Dixey. Monday even- 
ing, when that popular comedian showed 
his face, spectators fairly overflowed the 
| Park Theatre to see him as ‘*Adonis,” 
| with his old managerial partner, Edward 
E. Rice. ‘‘Adonis’’ in its present form, 
however, is not the ‘'Adonis” which 
Dixey and Rice first brought before the 
public. The play now abounds in new 
features. There are new songs, new danc- 
es, new business, new jokes and new 
faces. From an artistic point of view, the 
stage settings, some of them new, were 
all that could be desired. Dixey's imper- 
sonation of Henry Irving is especially 
notable. The other characters are well 
sustained by Ed. Chapman, Alexander 
Clark, Carrie Perkins, Irene Verona, 
Belle Thorne, Rose Leighton, etc. 

———_@——__— 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Miss Marie 
Jansen began her engagement at the 
Hollis last Monday evening, before a 
crowded house. She was enthusiastically 
received, and the piece pronounced a great 
success. The coming week is the last one 
of the engagement. which has been a 


SPRINGER BROTHERS 


Are now giving their customers the full benefit of their usual 


-JANUARY MARK-DOWN.-- 


Many garments at one-half original cost to close. 
the past ten or twelve days are not included in this Mark-Down Sale. 


Carments manufactured within 





——» 
<p 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 44 Temple Place, finds 
herself overcrowded with gloves, and has 
reduced the price on many goods which 
ladies who have availed themselves of say 
is quite remarkable. 
mn 

RHEUMATISM originates in the morbid 
condition of the blood. Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa cures rheumatism. Get only Hood's, 


THE FIRST VOTE OF THE 
Women of Colorado, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


In the United States. Considered 
with some reference to its 
Origins. - 


By JOHN FISKE. 


With carefully prepared questions on the text, 
suggestive questions and directions for further 
investigation, and bibliographical 
most interesting and instructive Jook, valuable 
for Schools, Colleges, students of American 
History, and to the American citizen. 


PRICE, - - $1.00 NET, 


November 7, 1893 


Suffrage granted to the Women of Colorado 
by popular vote. 


November 13, 1893. 
The Executive Committee of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association decided to begin a 
course of Pulitical Study, and the book selected 
for this purpose was 


FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A descriptive circular of this book, with testi- 
monials from prominent teachers who have used 
it, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 











28 Lakesipe Burtpinc, CuicaGo. 11 East 


17tn Street New Y rx. 





FURS. 











FUR GARMENTS of Every Description, 


INCLUDING 
Alaska Seal Jackets, Fur 
Capes, Scarfs and Muffs. 





Notwithstanding the numerous flattering announcements of Clearance and Mark-Down Sales so widely advertised, we confidently assert that for real value, no Lower 
Prices or Better Style Garments can be obtained in Boston at any time or under any circumstances than at our Establishment. 


600 Washington Stre 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 


EXECUTED 


IN OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


et, Corner Bedford, Headquarters for Cloaks and Furs, 











N. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation, at its recent annual meeting, 
elected officers as follows: 


President—Miss Helen M. Winslow. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Katherine E. Conway, 
Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Allie E. Whit- 
i, Secretary—Mrs. Nellie E. Daggett. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin. 

Auditor—Miss Floretta Vining. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. M. A. War- 
wick. 

The next social meeting will be the 
annual ‘“‘gentleman’s night,” Jan. 17; 
essayist, Mr. James Bliss Townshend, of 
New York. 

The association is arranging the de- 
tails of the authors’ reading, to be held 
in the Hollis Street Theatre on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Jan. 25, for the benefit 
of the poor of Boston. Prominent authors 
of Boston and New York will take part, 
and the leading local composers will con- 
tribute mnsical selections. Among those 
already announeed are Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mr. Arthur Foote, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, and Mr. Ethelbert Nevins. 
Among the patronesses will be the wives 
of Gov. Greenhalge, ex-Gov. Russell, 
Mayor Matthews, Mrs. William Lawrence, 
and a long list of leading society women. 
The ushers will be young ladies from the 
Association. The free use of the theatre 
has been tendered by the manager, Mr. 
Rich, and the general interest manifested 
points to a social, literary and financial 
success. The committee of arrangements 
consists of Miss Winslow, Mrs. White, 

Mrs. Gosse, Miss Conway, and Miss 
Armstrong. 
—— — -~@r-—-  ———_ 
PENNSYLVANIA PRIZE OFFER, 


Three prizes of fifteen, ten and five dol- 
lars respectively are offered for the best 
three articles on ‘‘The Political Equality of 
Women,” written by a resident of Penn- 
sylvania. The article must not contain 
more than 1,500 words, muat be written 
on one side of the paper, and by a type- 


writer if possible. No article must be 
signed, but the name and address of the 
writer must be enclosed with the article 
in a sealed envelope, 
Articles must be sent to the ‘‘Chairman 
of the Committee of Awards,” 1326 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on or before 
March 1, 1894. 

Mary GREW, 

L. L. BLANKENBURG, } com. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 

LOST UMBRELLA. 

A valuable gold-headed silk umbrella, 
ladies’ size, was lost at the Woman Suf- 
frage Tea Party at Faneuil Hall, on the 
evening of Dec. 16, 1893. It was espe- 
cially valued by the owner on account of 
being a gift from a friend. Anyone who 
took the wrong umbrella by mistake is 


earnestly requested to return it to this 
office. 


—_— —~e ed 
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In Crittenden, Ky., a Republican county, 
Miss Mina Wheeler has been elected 
School Superintendent, defeating Geo. 
Perry, Republican, by a majority of two 
votes. 

The Committee on Dress of the National 
Council of Women has lately been 
strengthened by the addition of Miss 
Laura Lee, ol Massachusetts ; Mrs. Bertha 
Morris Smith, of New York; and Mrs 
Annie L. Sloane, of California. 

Miss ADLER, a Danish teacher who 
spent several months in the United States 
chiefly in order to study the possible 
drawbacks of co-education, has returned 
to Denmark eulogizing that system, and 
speaking highly of American common 
schools in general. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion makes an appeal to all good men and 
women in the State to aid in securing 
from the Legislature a law raising the 
age of consent from twelve years to 
eighteen years. All persons who will 
circulate or sign petitions praying for 
such a law, please address Mrs. Mary K. 
Jones, Newport, Ky., or Mrs. Sarah G. 
Humphreys, Versailles, Ky. 





Popular concerts continue to be given 
at Union Hall, 48 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, every Sunday at 3.30 P. M. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured before 
the Central Club of Bangor, Me., last 
Monday evening, and gave an informal 
reception and talk the following morning 
to the hundred or more ladies of the 
Athena Club. 


Mrs. S. E. D. Currier entertained the 
Ladies’ Congress Club on New Year’s day 
at her town residence on Cedar Street, 
Roxbury. This club, consisting of four 
ladies, Mrs. George Pratt and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Sellon, of Dorchester, Mrs. F. D. 
Osgood and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier, of 
Roxbury, was organized twenty-three 
years ago, and has held its meetings on 
the first Monday of each winter month at 
the homes of its members. A dinner is 
served, to which the husbands are invited, 
with an occasional special guest. This is 
not a political club, as its name would 
indicate, but purely social. 





AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS. 





(Original Painting Exhibited at 


World’s Fair.) 





PHOTOGRAPHS, cabinets, 25 and 35 cts. 
6144x8144—50 cts., 8xl0—75 cts., 11x14- $1.00, 
14x17—$1.50. Address 


H. BRIGGS-WALL, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
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most gratifying one to Miss Jansen and 
all concerned. Miss Jansen as Trixie 
Hazelmere is the same winning little 
woman that won admiration when she 
was support and not supported. Mr. 
Frank Tannehill, Jr., as Hamilton Clark, 
M.D., does extremely good work, as 
do Ignacio Martinetti, William Norris, 
Charles Mason and Fred Peters, in their 
respective roles. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE. — Never has a 
more mirth-inciting play than ‘‘Charley’s 
Aunt” been brought out in this city, and 
Boston beartily indorses the verdict of 
London on this accession to the list of 
genuine farce-comedies. The second week 
is as memorable for packed houses as was 
the first. Laughter and applause mark 
every new development of the dilemma in 
which the young collegian who is induced 
to impersonate Charley’s Aunt finds him- 
self. Mr. Arthur Larkin, as Lord Fan- 
court Baberly, has made a triumphant 
American debut. Mr. M. A. Kennedy has 
added one more to his long list of suc- 
cesses in this city. Grace Thorne-Coulter, 
Elaine Eilson, Miss Marie Greenwald, 
Miss Millie James, Mr. Raymond Clapp, 
Mr. George H. Trader, Mr. Bryan Dailey, 
and Mr. Jacques Martin are all excellent 
in their respective roles. 
will be the third of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” 

ihc 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Hypnc- 
| tism enters largely into the plot of ‘The 
Heart of Africa,” in which Mr. and Mrs. 





doin Square Theatre next week. 
| play has been popular in England for a 
number of years, and has made a success 
in this country wherever it has been pre- 
sented this season. 





POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 

Beginning with a small local sale in a 
retail drug store, the business of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has steadily increased until 
there is scarcely a village or hamlet in the 
United States where it is unknown. 
| ‘To-day Hood’s Sarsaparilla stands at 
| the head in the medicine world, admired 
in prosperity and envied in merit by 
thousands of would-be competitors. It 
has a larger sale than any other medicine 
before the American public, and probably 
greater than all other sarsaparillas and 
blood-purifiers combined. 

Such success proves merit. 

If you are sick, is it not the medicine 
for you to try? Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures. 








Next week | 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St. — 
Monday, Jan. 8, 3.30 P.M., Discussion, ‘Looking 
Forward and Backward,” arranged by Mrs? Mary 
Gregory. 





Wanted.—A position to write part of the day, 
or would take charge of an office in morning or 
afternoon. Address A. B. B., Box 3638, Boston, 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 








Wanted.— A position as private secretary or as 
book-keeper, cashier and general office assistant. 
Highest references for ability and trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





Wanted —Typewriting that can be done on m 
own machine at home, copying or addresses; posi- 
tion as office aasistant or private secretary. Address 
H. B. J.,"10 Fairview Street, Dorchester, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuer. 
day afternoons. 


Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 

ood accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cenfs each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 








German Governess.—A German lady, from 


| Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 


Oliver Bryon are to appear, at the Bow- | 
This | 





German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. DonstrRuP, 28 Jobn 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


LADIES 


Are securing very choice 
bargains in 


GLOVES 


—~AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


Mark-Down Sale. 
44 Temple Place. 












8 a 
J ai ort St. Phiin.. Pe 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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